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PREFACE 

"Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 

For the primary teacher the study of history, especially in its 
beginnings, is extremely important. If we would really understand 
the minds of children, let us turn back to the pages of the past 
where we may follow the development of the race as it has been led 
forward toward perfect adjustment and realization, for in the develop- 
ment of the race we may see that of the typical child. 

By actual experience in teaching we learn that certain things 
appeal most to children and are therefore most effective at specific 
stages of their advancement* We are often able to determine very 
nearly the ''learning point" of the child's mind, and by the study 
of the child in the Ught of history we come to understand why all 
this is true. We see that those elements which have entered most 
persistently into the development of th^ race are the very things in 
which the child finds his greatest delight. 

This truth has a deep significance in practical education. If .we 
as teachers will be guided by the natural spontaneous interest of 
children and if we will at the same time direct this interest toward 
their highest good, following in advance as it were, we shall not be 
found bUndly striving against Nature and perhaps checking many a 
God-given impulse, but by understanding the child's real need we 
may be able to supply it more fully and exactly and so to assist the 
natural course of his advancement. 

This is the central thought of the American Normal Readers. An 
effort has been made throughout to provide material interesting and 
truly profitable to the child because suited to his needs, and helpful 
and suggestive to the teacher. 
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The present book is a continuation and further development of 
the plan and purpose of the two preceding readers. The principal 
idea, the unit of general impression, worked out in variety of detail 
is leadership, true kingship governed by justice and truth. 

The child at this age wishes to engage in cooperative work and 
play. He gladly leads or submits to leadership, for he idealizes 
strength in himself and in others and he admires the real leader. 
And with this desire for organized association comes a keen sense 
of what he calls justice or '* fairness.*' 

Now is the time therefore to teach him that the great leaders of 
the world have been those who themselves were governed by justice 
and truth; that real leadership is not tyranny but the recognition 
of others' rights as well as one's own, and that the rights of each 
must be nicely balanced with the rights of all. 

It is hoped that this book may prove helpful for this purpose. 
Many heroes and heroines, representatives of different times and 
movements, who have been raised up to teach these truths to the 
world are here presented to the little reader for his admiration and 
consequent imitation, for whom a child really admires he will try 
to imitate. 

•We cannot overestimate the value either in a religious or in an 
intellectual sense of the right kind of history stories and bits of 
biography at this age of the child, stories which will prepare him 
in respect both to his store of knowledge and to his right attitude 
of mind for a more careful and detailed study of geography, history 
and Uterature in later years. 

By such stories he will soon see that back of every noble deed 
there is an unselfish motive and above every great leader there is 
a cause which demands perfect loyalty and obedience, a cause dearer 
than life or liberty; and by such examples he will see that the greatest 
of all motives is the love of God and the greatest of all causes the 
upbuilding of His kingdom. 
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There is very little in the book that is directly didactic. Under 
each lesson there is a central truth which is always apparent, but 
the appUcation of this is invariably left to the wise and tactful 
teacher. Let her point the moral and let her adorn the tale accord- 
ing to her own discretion and the needs of Tier class. By skillful 
question and suggestion let her lead the children to talk about the 
lesson, bringing out for themselves the principal facts and the logical 
conclusions. 

But first of all let there be a thorough preparation for each lesson 
with the pupils. The more familiar they are with the words and 
idioms and the more they know of the subject itself about which 
they are to read, the better the reading will be and the more inter- 
esting, delightsome and profitable to the children. 

In regard to the necessary technical work for this grade teachers 
are urged to continue a definite study of phonics. Pupils should 
review thoroughly all phonograms previously learned (see table, 
page 224) and should constantly apply these in the preparation of 
each lesson. They should learn new phonograms one by one, con- 
tinuing the blend drill on all. 

For additional practice in phonic work the Manual of Instruction 
of the Rational Method in Reading is cordially recommended. A 
few minutes' practice each day upon the word lists will result in a 
wider vocabulary, in more power for self-help and in habits of clear 
and pleasant speech. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Youth's Companion for 
their courtesy in allowing the use of the picture of Longfellow with 
the children and to Little Folks' Magazine for the "Notice" by 
Nora Archibald Smith. The poems by H. W. Longfellow, Alice 
Gary, Sarah Ome Jewett and Celia Thaxter are used by permission 
of, and by special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, publishers of their works. 
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SAINT LOUIS 
Far away in sunny France, there lived long ago 
a wise and noble king whose name was Louis. 
This king was a great hero. He was one of the 
heroes of whom every child should know. And 
when I tell you that he was also a saint, you will 
want to learn all you can about him. 
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In those days long ago, it was hard to be a 
good kiti^. Still harder was it to be a hero, at 
least the kind of hero that Louis was. People 
were not just and fair with one another. They did 
not remember those words of our Lord, ^^ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after justice/^ They 
seemed to think that ^^ might makes right/^ but 
that is a very mean rule to follow. 

Now King Louis knew that might does not make 
right. He seemed to love justice more than any- 
thing else in the world. So far as I can learn he 
never did a thing which he knew to be wrong. 
But he would do right, not thinking Avhether he 
was to gain or to lose by it. 

Louis was only twelve years old when he became 
king. Of course, he was much too young to gov- 
ern his country then. His mother, the good Queen 
Blanche, took care of it all for him and she gov- 
erned the people wisely and well. 

She gave the little king the best teachers she 
could find. She wished him to become a great and 
wise ruler, and above all to be a good man. 

And Louis Avas obedient and respectful, and lis- 
tened well to all that the good priests taught him. 
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God loves to see children, and grown-up people 
too, open-hearted and ready to learn. And to 
every one who does his best, God will give more 
wisdom day by day. 

So it was with Louis. He grew better and wiser 
every day, and at last he became the best king that 
had ever ruled in France, loved and honored by all 
the people. 

When Louis was quite a young man, he was very 
ill, so ill that they thought he would die. But he 
did not die. He opened his eyes and asked for the 
cross, and it was laid upon his bed. Then he told 
the archbishop that he would go on a crusade, 
would go to the wars and fight for Holy Church. 

For, in those days, there were many enemies of 
the Church. Christian cities were seized and the 
people were made prisoners. King Louis loved the 
Church, and wished to do all he could to make her 
strong and powerful. So, calling his noble lords 
and knights, he made ready to go to the wars. 

Oh ! it was a grand sight when they all came on 
horseback to join the king at his castle. Louis and 
all his knights were clad in armor, their swords and 
spears flashing in the sun. Each one bore the cross 
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upon his breast, for they were going to fight for 
Christ and for His Church. The horses danced and 
pranced, and gaily the bugles sounded. 

So King Louis and many lords and knights went 
away to Egypt to do battle with the heathen. 
They took a large city at the mouth of the Nile, 
and set the captives at liberty. 

But soon the soldiers suffered much from heat 
and from illness. King Louis went from tent to tent 
caring for the sick and wounded. He was taken 
captive, but was released by paying a ransom. 

Then he tried to rescue the Christians who were 
with the enemy. There were many children who 
had been stolen from their parents and were grow- 
ing up as heathen. Louis rescued them all, I think, 
at least a great many, and set them at liberty. 

After three years, there was peace for a while, 
and Louis went home to France. How glad the 
people all were to see their good, gentle king safe 
home again! 

The bells rang for joy, and everybody had a holi- 
day to honor the hero. Who would not march in 
gay procession, and shout a welcome to good King 
Louis ? '^ Long live the king ! '^ '' Long live the king ! '' 
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And now Louis could remain at home and help 
his people whom he loved so well. God showed 
him how he could do many things to make the 
world happier and better. 

You know I told you that people were not fair 
to one another. Suppose you had a little farm, or 
a house, or a fine horse, and suppose some one 
richer and stronger than you should come and take 
it from you. What should you think of that ? 

Well, that was just what they did in those days. 
The rich and the strong were unjust to the poor 
and the weak. But Louis changed all that. He said, 
'^No one shall take away the rights of another.^' 
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He made good laws against all injustice, cruelty 
and wrong. He had a force of policemen in Paris 
and in the large cities, to protect the lives and the 
property of the people. If any wrong was done, 
the king had a trial and punished the guilty. 

It would seem strange to us not to see a trial for 
wrongdoing, would it not? But in those days, a 
trial was almost unknown. Many a wicked deed 
had been done without a fear of punishment. 

Well, as I say, Louis changed all that. '^It is 
the duty of a king,^' he said, '' to secure peace and 
happiness for all his people." He used to sit under 
a big oak tree near his castle, where all could go to 
him in their distress. 

Anyone, however poor and shabby he might be, 
was sure of justice from the king. He treated all 
alike, rich or poor, high or low, duke or ditcher, it 
made no difference to him. No wonder that every 
Frenchman dearly loved his noble king. 

King Louis was very pious and careful to per- 
form every religious duty. And he was very 
charitable. On feast days he would have a dinner 
in his castle for hundreds of poor people, and he 
himself would serve them. He built a home for 
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the blind, the first one in the world, I 
think, several hospitals and a college 
for young men. 

He wished the people to have 
good schools, to build cities, and 
to make beautiful churches and 
handsome buildings of all kinds. 
The beautiful chapel of the pal- 
ace, which was made at this 
time, is noted the world over for 
its fine openwork in stone. The French have 
always been very proud of this building, and with 
good reason. 

King Louis wished the people to improve the 
land and to build good roads over the country. 

As you see, he did everything to make his people 
better, wiser and happier. I could not tell you all, 
neither could you remember if I did, but try to 
remember this : He loved justice and truth above 
everything. The world will never forget his noble 
life and work, but will always love and honor 
St. Louis, a brave hero, a just king, a true man. 

^^ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice^ fw 
they shaU ha/oe their flV^ 
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THE LION'S SHARE 

Once upon a time, there was a famous hunt 
in the forest. Some of the wild beasts roaming 
through the woods began to chase a fat deer. At 
last, I am sorry to say, they caught and killed him. 

AH the animals in the forest liked venison very 
much. They had killed this fine large deer, and 
each one expected his share, you may be sure. 

But how should they divide the spoil? They 
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thought they would sit down and talk the matter 
over. The lion said he could quickly decide this 
question. 

Now I would have you know that the lion is 
called the King of Beasts and with good reason, 
too. For he is really a kingly animal. He is large 
and strong, and never seems afraid of anything. He is 
sometimes very noble, too, but I fear that he is a bit 
selfish. He uses his strength and power for his own 
pleasure alone, and that surely is not noble. 
. Well, as I told you, they sat down to talk it over. 
The lion said he would decide the matter, and the 
other animals must listen. 

First, one quarter belonged to him, he said, 
because he was a lion, a member of the royal family. 
Another quarter was his, because he was king. 
The third quarter belonged to him, because he had- 
led the hunt. Then, shaking his mane, and looking 
very fierce, he said he should have the last quarter, 
anyway. He dared any animal to prevent it. 

So you see, this King of Beasts, giving one excuse 
or another, took the whole for himself Ever since 
that time, if a person is very selfish, we say he 
wants the lion^s share. 
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THE STONE IN THE ROAD 

There was once a rich man who lived in a beau- 
tiful castle. He was very rich. He had houses and 
land, which he rented to the farmers and to other 
workmen in the village. 

This man was, of course, not obliged to work. 
He might have spent all his time in idleness, but 
he would not do that. He wished to spend his time 
and to use his money for the good of others. 

He built good, warm houses for the people, and 
he helped them to make their homes prettier and 
more comfortable. The poor and the sick always 
found in him a true friend. He spent all his time 
and a great deal of his money in doing good. 

But the people were not grateful. Many com- 
plained because they were not rich like him, and 
because they were obliged to work. One day they 
learned a very good lesson which they never forgot. 

Early one morning, this man placed a large stone 
in the road near the castle gate. Then he hid behind 
the hedge and watched to see what would happen. 

The first who came in sight was the blacksmith. 
''Why doesn't some one take away that stone?'' 
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he grumbled, and walked on. Next, the miller came 
along. ^^ Somebody will get a bad fall over that 
stone/' said he, as he passed. 

So it was all day. They all complained. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, all 
scolded about the stone, but no one tried to move it. 

Well, just at night, a farmer boy came whistling 
merrily along, his dog at his heels. The boy was tired 
and hungry, but he stopped when he saw the stone. 

" A horse might stumble in the night and break 
his leg,'' thought he. *^ I must get it out of the 
road if I can." 

It was hard work ; but he pushed and pulled and 
tugged away, until at last he succeeded. There, 
under the stone, he found a bag of gold, more 
money than he had ever seen in his life. On the 
bag were written these words : ^' This gold is for the 
one who moves the stone out of the road." 

Then quickly the lad ran home to tell his mother 
of their good fortune. How glad and happy he 
was!^ And how happy his mother was to think 
that her boy was willing to do hard things. 

A kind heart and a helping hand are worth far 
more than gold. 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA 

Little Gustava sits in the sun, 
Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 
For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 

She wears a quaint little scarlet cap. 
And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, * 
Filled with bread and milk to the brim. 
And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
" Ha ! ha ! " laughs little Gustava. 
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Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 
With her little pink nose, and she mews, "What's that ? ■ 
Gustava feeds her, — she begs for more ; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door : 
" Good day ! " cries little Gustava. 

She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 
There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 
Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 
With their snowy wings and their crimson feet : 
"Welcome!" cries little Gustava. 

So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs. 
But who is this through the doorway comes ? 
Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags 
Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags : 
" Ha ! ha ! " laughs little Gustava. 

"You want some breakfast, too?" and down 
She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown ; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk 
While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk. 
*^Dear Rags!" says little Gustava. 

Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow, 
" Won't you come in, good folk ? " she cried. 
But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though " Pray come in ! " cried Gustava. 
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So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 
With doves, and biddy, and dog, and cat. 
And her mother came to the open house door: 
" Dear little daughter, 1 bring you some more, 
My mferry little Gustava ! " 

Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves. 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy kind creatures 'tis joy to feed, 
And oh, her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava ! 



CELIA THAXTER. 
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OME, let us read together 
the pretty story of Prince 
Darling and the beautiful 
Fairy Truth. 

Prince Darling's father, as 
you may know, was a very 
wise king, and as good as he 
was wise. He was just and 
noble in all that he did and 
kind to every living thing. 

One day, as this good king 
was walking in the forest, a 
poor little frightened rabbit 
came bounding into his arms. Its little heart was 
fluttering with fear, for the hunter's dogs were 
close behind. 

As it nestled in the king's arms, he stroked and 
patted its soft fur, saying, ^^ Never fear, poor little 
thing, I will protect you." He carried the trem- 
bling creature home to his palace, gave it food and 
drink, and bade the servants take good care of it 
every day. 
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That night, a beautiful fairy stood at his bedside. 
"0 good and noble king, it was I whom you sav^ed. 
to-day in the forest. You, who are so kind to help- 
less creatures, must be a great and wise ruler of 
your people. What fairy gift do you desire ? ^^ 

Then the king thought of Prince Darling, his son, 
whom he loved with all his heart. ^^I wish above 
everything in the world,^^ he said, "that my dear 
son should be a happy man.^^ 

"Yery well/^ said the fairy, "shall I make him. 
rich?^' 

"Oh no,^^ said the king, "riches do not bring 
happiness.^^ 

" Yery welV^ said the fairy, again, " shall I make 
him beautiful ?^^ 

"No, oh no,'^ said the king, "that would not 
make him happy.^^ 

"What can I do for him, then?^^ asked Fairy 
Truth. 

"I pray you, make him good, for then he will 
be happy himself, and he will make others happy 
also.^^ 

"Yes, that is very true,^^ said the fairy, "but, 
as you know, only the prince himself can do that. 
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However, I have something that will help him. I 
will give him a magic ring/^ 

And so it was that Prince Darling always wore 
this magic ring upon his finger. 

^^ Whenever you do or say anything that is 
wrong, the ring will prick you/^ said Fairy Truth. 
^' If you heed its pricking and stop doing wrong, all 
will be well. If you do not obey it, you will soon 
be unable to feel it. Then I myself must help you 
by some severe punishment. Guard well your 
magic ring. Farewell.^^ 

It was indeed a very precious gift, and Prince 
Darling did guard it well. He never lost it, nor 
failed to heed its warning. Whenever he became 
angry or impatient, his finger would smart and 
tingle. ^^ This is wrong, '^ he would say to himself. 
^^ I must not do it.^^ Then he felt glad, and every 
one about him was happy too. 

Was it not a blessed thing that he kept this 
precious gift all his life ? I know Fairy Truth, 
wherever she was, was as happy as she could be. 

PERRAULT iabridged and adapted). 



" It is well to be wise and great. 
It is better to be good." 
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THE HONEST WOODMAN 

There was once a poor woodman, who lived with 
his wife and children in a little house in the forest. 

Now this woodman worked very hard every day, 
chopping and cutting up wood, but he was as happy 
as a king. With his good ax he could earn an 
honest living, and he did not owe a penny. 

One morning bright and early, he left his cottage 
as usual, whistling as he went, his ax over his shoul- 
der and his faithful dog at his heels. 

How fresh and fragrant the woods were! The 
dew was sparkling on the grass. The violets and 
bluebells were lifting up their faces to the sun. The 
rabbits and squirrels were darting hither and 
thither, while the birds were singing joyously. 
Everything seemed blithe and gay, and our friend, 
the woodman, was the happiest of all, I think. 

With a light heart he went to work, and soon he 
had felled one tall tree to the ground. As he was 
resting a moment by the side of the pond, his ax 
slipped from his hand and fell into the deep water. 

^^Alas! alas!^^ cried the poor woodman, burying 
his face in his hands, ''what shall I do?'' And 
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indeed it was a real 
misfortune, for he 
was so poor. He had 
no money with which 
to buy a new one. 

Suddenly, he felt a 
light touch upon his 
arm and heard a 
sweet voice, saying, 
^^ Look up, do not be 
discouraged.'' The 
man looked up and 
saw, standing there 
among the lilies, a beautiful wood fairy. 

Now I suppose fairies must have been more com- 
mon in those days than they are at present, for the 
man did not seem surprised to see her. He thought 
far more about his misfortune in losing his ax. 

^^ Be of good courage, friend,'' said she. ^^ Why 
do you sigh so bitterly and say, 'Alas, alas'?'' 

But before he could reply the fairy was gone. 
In a moment she returned, holding in her hand an 
ax of gold. 

'• Is this the ax you lost ? " she asked. 
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^^No, oh no/^ said the woodman, ^Hhat is not 
mine. That is worth far more than mine/' 

Then the fairy sank again beneath the water lilies. 
In a moment she stood once more before him hold- 
ing in her hand a silver ax. 

^^ Is this your ax ? " she asked again. 

^^ Alas, no,^^ answered he, ^^that is not mine. My 
ax is not worth half so much as that.'^ 

Then the third time the fairy sank beneath the 
water, and this time she brought up the woodman^s 
own ax, the one he had grieved so much to lose. 

^^Oh! that is my ax," cried he, joyfully. ^^How 
can I ever thank you ? '^ 

"You are an honest man," said the fairy, '^and 
you shall have your reward. The silver ax and the 
gold one shall both be yours, because you would 
not lie. And, my friend, the next time you meet 
misfortune, do not lose your courage. You have 
nothing to fear as long as you are honest and true." 

With this good advice, the fairy disappeared, and 
the woodman was left alone with his treasure. As 
soon as his work was done, he hurried home to tell 
his wife and children of his good fortune. They 
were all much surprised, as you may well suppose. 
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Well, the honest woodman lived for many years 
after that, and every morning he went blithely to 
his work in the forest. He never saw the good 
fairy again, but I am sure he never forgot her or 
her kindness to him that day. 

HERCULES AND THE FARMER 

One day a farmer was driving his horses up a 
steep hill. The road was bad, the load was heavy, 
and soon the wheels stuck fast in the mud. 

What could the farmer do? Why, he could 
simply lift up one of the wheels and so help his 
horses through the muddy place. But instead of 
that he commenced calling on Hercules to come 
and help him. 

Now Hercules was a very strong man, really quite 
famous for his strength. But he had good sense as 
well as strength, and he would not help the farmer 
unless he would help himself. 

^^ Put your shoulder to the wheel, man,^' he cried. 
^^ Try to help yourself before you call on others.^^ 

Then the farmer did help himself. He put his 
shoulder to the wheel ; the horses pulled with a 
wiU, and so the load went easily forward. 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 

^^ Caw, caw/^ said the crow, 
'*I am very thirsty. I wish I 
could find some water. There is 
a pitcher down on the ground 
which those workmen have left. 
Perhaps I shall find water in it. 
I will go down and see.^' 
there was a httle water in the 
but the poor crow could not get it. 
bill was not long enough to reach it. 
Daw, caw/' said he, ^' I will find a 
. I will not give up.'' 

He tried to break the pit- 
cher, but it was too strong. 
He tried to tip it over, but 
it was too heavy. Then he 
commenced dropping peb- 
bles into it. They fell to 
the bottom, and the water 
iX- began to rise, and rose 
higher and higher. At last it had risen high 
enough for the crow to reach it with his bill. 
Then he drank it all, and I think he deserved it. 
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FAIRY FOLK 

The storybooks have told you 

Of the fairyfolk so nice, 

That make them leather aprons 

Of the ears of little mice ; 

And wear the leaves of roses, 

Like a cap upon their heads, 

And sleep at night on thistle-down, 

Instead of feather beds ! 

These stories, too, have told you, 
No doubt to your surprise, 
That the fairies ride in coaches. 
That are drawn by butterflies ; 
And come into your chambers. 
When you are locked in dreams, 
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And right across your counterpanes 
Make bold to drive their teams ; 
And that they heap your pillows 
With their gifts of rings and pearls ; 
But do not heed such idle tales, 
My little boys and girls. 

There are no fairy folk that ride 
About the world at night, 
Who give you rings and other things, 
To pay for doing right, 
But if you do to others what 
You'd have them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 
Of storybooks were true. 

ALICE CART. 



TRIFLES 

A raindrop is a little thing. 

But on the thirsty ground. 

It helps to make the flowers of spring, 

And beauty spread around. 

A ray of light may seem to be 
Lost in the blaze of day ; 
But its sweet mission God can see, 
Who sends it on its way. 

C0LESW0RTH7. 
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SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT 

It was a bright, beautiful morning in the city of 
Rome, long ago. The streets were filled with 
happy, busy people going to and fro, for their work 
or their pleasure. 

The market was a gay and noisy place. Here, 
there were traders and merchants, who were show- 
ing their goods to the passers-by. Here, people 
were pausing to chat for a while with their friends 
and neighbors. Groups of happy children were 
playing at ball or at hide and seek, calling merrily 
to one another. 

But there was one little group that did not join 
the others in their games. These poor boys were 
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captives. They had been brought from their homes 
in England far away and were now to be sold as 
slaves. 

For in England there had been many cruel wars. 
Men, women and children were often taken as pris- 
oners, separated from all their friends, and sold into 
slavery. 

How sad and lonely these boys must have been 
in a place so new and strange! Timidly they 
looked about them, watching the people wistfully, 
and wondering at all they saw. 

In the midst of the crowd, there was one man 
whom the boys noticed particularly. His voice was 
so pleasant, as he spoke to the trader, and he 
looked at them so kindly that they knew he was 
their friend. 

This was St. Gregory, a good, kind abbot, who 
had come out that morning on errands of mercy. 
He knew there would be many in the crowded place 
who would need his help. It was fortunate for the 
captive boys that he saw them there, and fortunate 
for all England, too, as I will go on to tell you. 

^^Who are these children ?^^ asked he of the 
trader. 
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^* They came from England/* was the 
reply. 

" Are the people in that country 
Christian or heathen ?^^ inquired ^j^^ 
St. Gregory. 

"They are heathen/^ answered 
the man. "Christianity i^ not 
known in England.^^ 

"Oh, what a pity!'' 
cried the good abbot. 
" These fair children have 
faces like angels, and 
they ought really to be 
like the angels in heaven. 
They shall yet be taught ^ 
to serve God, and to 
sing praises to His Holy 
Name.'' 

We read that St. Greg- 
ory bought the poor cap- 
tives, and took them 
home to his monastery of St. Andrew. From that hour 
he determined that missionaries should go to England 
and preach the Gospel of Christ to the heathen. 
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And it was the dearest wish of his heart that lie 
might be the one to go on this mission. So he went 
to the Pope and offered himself for the purpose, and 
having gained permission, he started for England. 

Now all the people in Rome loved and reverenced 
St. Gregory very much indeed. Some time before 
this, he had been a governor of the city, and lie 
was so just and kind to all that they trusted him 
and loved him as a father. 

As soon as they learned that he had gone, they were 
filled with sorrow and dismay. How could they bear 
to lose this man who was their friend and protector ? 

They hastened to the Pope and begged him to 
send messengers after St. Gregory, and bid him 
return. He listened to their entreaties, and St. 
Gregory was called back to the city. 

But our good abbot did not forget the English, 
or his great desire to see them converted. Years 
after this, he, himself, became Pope, and as soon as 
possible he called St. Augustine, the abbot of St. 
Andrew^s, to undertake the mission to England. 

It was a long, dangerous journey, for in those 
days there were no railroads nor steamboats. The 
monks would have to make their way through 
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forests and over rough roads, and at last cross the 
stormy channel in frail, wicker boats. 

They were almost discouraged when they heard 
of the dangers in store for them, but the great- 
hearted Gregory would not let them give up. 
" The more you have to suffer,^^ so he wrote them, 
^^the brighter will be your glory.'' 

They pushed on, and the next spring about Easter 
they landed in England. The king received them 
kindly, and allowed St. Augustine to preach to him 
and to his people. In a short time, he and a great 
many of the people were converted and were bap- 
tized, and England became a Christian country. 

When the good news of St. Augustine's success 
reached Pope Gregory, his great heart was filled 
with joy. He watched over the Church in the new 
land with the greatest care, sending help from time 
to time as it was needed. 

This great care for them the English have never 
forgotten. They love to say that it was St. Gregory 
who sent them their first library, and that it was 
St. Augustine who first taught the people to read. 

Besides this great work for England, St. Gregory 
did many, many things for the glory of God and for 
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His Church. He made the countries of Europe more 
civilized and their rulers more gentle and Christian. 
He founded schools and encouraged learning every- 
where, and he himself wrote a great manj books 
which have always been highly prized. 

We owe much to St. Gregory for his work upon 
the music of the Church. He collected many of the 
earlier chants, and arranged them for the singers. 

The Gregorian chant is the one which you hear 
every Sunday when the priest intones the Gloria in 
excelsis Deo and the Credo, and when he sings the 
Preface and the Pater Noster. 

When you listen to the beautiful Gregorian melo- 
dies, or when you learn to sing them yourself at 
Mass or at Vespers, do not forget St. Gregory, who 
arranged them for you. He wanted the best and 
noblest music to be used in the churches as an 
offering of praise and thanksgiving to God. 

You have all heard enough now, I am sure, to 
understand why St. Gregory has always been called 
^^the Great.^' For thirteen hundred years, the 
world has loved and honored the memory of this 
great Pope. His beautiful life and his splendid 
work will shine for ever and ever. 
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KING ALFRED THE GREAT 



Grandma was baking some good seed cookies 
for her little people. She had just put a large pan- 
ful into the oven, when John rushed in from the 
barn. ^^ Quick, Grandpa, bring your gun,'^ he 
called, ^^a big chicken-hawk is hovering over the 
barnyard. ^^ 

So Grandpa and everybody else but Uncle Charles 
ran out to see the hawk, and either shoot him or 
drive him away. Grandma turned back to tell 
Uncle Charles not to let the cakes burn. Then, seiz- 
ing her old blue sunbonnet, Grandma was off with 
the rest. 
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Uncle Charles had not much idea what was ex- 
pected of him. He sat staring at the oven door 
but thinking of something else, I know. He did 
not dare to touch the cakes lest he make a mistake, 
and when Grandma came in a few minutes after- 
wards, those good seed cookies were burned to a 
coal. 

Poor Grandma was almost out of patience. ^^ I 
declare, Charles,^^ said she, ^^I should think you 
might have watched a few cookies '^ 

^^I did watch them, dear Mother, ^^said Uncle 
Charles, ^^ but it seems they needed something else 
besides watching. I really forgot all about them, 
for I was Vay down south in Dixie, I suppose; but 
it is the old story of King Alfred and his cakes, you 
know.^^ 

^^A king bake cakes ?'^ cried all the children in 
one breath. ^' Tell us about it, Uncle Charles.^^ 

'' Well, after supper,^^ said Uncle Charles. ^^ I am 
hungry now for some of the cakes that did not get 
burned.^' 

After supper, when we all sat on the porch, 
watching the moon rise, the children reminded 
Uncle Charles of his promise. Betsey was clearing 
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away the dishes, and John was just coming up the 
lane with his pails of foaming milk. All gathered 
around to hear Uncle Charles's story of King Alfred 
and his cakes. 

'' King Alfred was king over England more than 
a thousand years ago. He was a very good king 
and a very wise one. He did a great deal for which 
English people thank him yet. He founded the 
great college of Oxford, which is the oldest and one 
of the largest schools for young men. 

" He invented a way of telling time ; for, you see, 
this was before people had any clocks or watches 
at all. They had no way of knowing the time, 
except by the sun; and if it were cloudy or foggy, 
as it often is in England, the exact time was very 
uncertain. 

^^ Alfred had three candles made which would 
burn just twenty-four hours, or one day and one 
night. Notches on the candles showed the hours. 
But he found that the wind blowing on the flame 
made a diflference, so he shaded them with thin 
pieces of born, which let the light shine through 
like glass. This was the beginning of lanterns, by 
the way. 
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''Well, King Alfred was ofteu at war with the 
Danes, people from Denmark, not far away. Th.ey 
were always fighting for more land or more poTv^er, 
and they gave King Alfred a great deal of trouble. 
They landed in England and made war upon tlie 
people. They overran the country, burning the vil- 
lages, stealing the sheep and cattle, and destroying 
the crops. If they found a rich and pleasant city^, 
they would drive out the people and make their 
own homes there. 

^^ Their army was large and strong, and they had 
ships, which Alfred had not ; but he built some and 
did better after that. He never lost courage, but 
kept driving the Danes back. 

" Once he disguised himself as a harper, and went 
through the enemy's camp. He went from tent to 
tent, playing and singing for the soldiers, and mean- 
time listening to everything he could hear. In this 
way he learned all their plans. Then he went back 
to his own soldiers and led them to victory over the 
Danes. 

^^At one time his army had been defeated, and 
he himself was obliged to hide from the enemy. 
He took refuge in a swineherd's hut. A swineherd 
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is a person who takes care of a great many hogs 
and pigs, my children. These poor people were 
very kind to him, though they had no idea who he 




ALFRED AND THE BURNING CAKES. 
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was. Poor and shabby as he was, he certainly did 
not look much like a king, did he ? 

^^One day he sat by the fire making bows and 
arrows, and feeling very sad, as you may well sup- 
pose. The swineherd's wife went out to feed her 
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pigs, leaving him to watch the cakes which were 
baking by the fire. 

^^The poor king sat thinking of his defeated army 
and of his people, driven from their homes by the 
cruel Danes. So it is no wonder, I think, that he 
forgot all about the cakes, and when the woman 
came in, they were burned to a coal. 

^^^You good-for-nothing,' she cried, ^you are 
ready enough to eat them, but yau cannot even 
turn them when you see them burning.^ 

^^King Alfred tried to explain, but she scolded 
him roundly and would not listen. At last, the 
swineherd had pity on him. ^ Never mind, wife/ 
said he, ^I dare say the poor fellow had something 
on his mind. It has been so with me sometimes.^ 

^^Just then along came a train of lords and 
knights, and seeing Alfred at the door they saluted 
him as king. They told him that they had won a 
great victory and had driven back the Danes. 

'^ The poor swineherd and his wife were terribly 
frightened, you may be sure. But the king smiled, 
saying that he should remember only their kind- 
ness and should forget all about the scolding.^' 

^as that all?'' asked the children. 
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^^ Uncle Charles has omitted the moral of this 
story/^ said Grandpa. ^^ It is this : No matter how 
poor and shabby a person may be, we should always 
treat him politely. The hat may be old and the 
coat may be shabby, but a man is a man for all 

that.'' 

"There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
There is nothing so royal as truth." 

II 

King Alfred was the only king of England, who 
was ever called ^^the Great." He was the most 
truly great king of whom I know, except the good 
St. Louis of France. He was just, honest, unselfish, 
and so truthful that he was called, "Alfred the 
Truthteller.'' 

As soon as the Danes left England in peace, 
Alfred tried to do all he could for the good of his 
people. He said it is the duty of every man to 
improve his country in time of peace, and to defend 
her in time of war. And he said it is the king^s 
duty to lead his people in doing all this. Alfred 
certainly did his part very nobly, as you will see. 
. Just and wise laws were made, and the people 
taught to obey them. It is said that gold chains 
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and bracelets might hang on trees day and night, 

and not be stolen. No thief dared to touch them. 

If anything was done against the law, there was 

a fair trial and the guilty were punished. The king 

said, "Justice is the right 
of every one, rich or 
poor.^^ 

King Alfred always 
strengthened and defend- 
ed the Church. He him- 
self had been brought up 
a Christian, for England 
was already a Christian 
country. Years before 
this, St. Augustine had 
come to preach the Gospel 
of Christ, and to convert 
the people to the true faith. 
Alfred wanted all his people, whether rich or 
poor, to have good schools. He founded a great 
many, and he sent for the best and wisest teachers 
he could find. Many priests of the Church came 
over from France at this time to teach in these 
schools. 




KING ALFRED. 
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The king wished every one to be able to read and 
to enjoy good books. He himself loved study. 
When he was a little boy his mother called him and 
his brothers one day and showed them a beautiful 
book. This book was not printed, but every letter 
had been carefully drawn by hand, many of them in 
gay, bright colors. These books were very rare and 
beautiful and very costly. 

The queen said that this book should belong to 
the one who would first learn to read it. The other 
boys cared far more for their bows and arrows, but 
Alfred studied hard, and soon the beautiful book 
was his own. 

All his life he loved study and reading. He trans- 
lated the Bible, some of the works of Pope Gregory 
the Great, and many other good books for his 
people. He founded a monastery and also a con- 
vent of which his own daughter became the superior. 

King Alfred built many ships for England both 
for war and for trade with other countries. He 
wished to have the farms well tilled, and he encour- 
aged skillful workmen in all trades. 

You will wonder how he found time to do so 
much. It was the only way in which anyone 
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can do anything : he never wasted his time, and he 
had fixed times of the day for everything. 

This is what he said 
to his son Edward, who 
would next be king: 
'^ Strive to be a father and 
lord to thy people. Com- 
fort the poor, shelter the 
weak. With all thy might 
right that which is 
wrong. Govern thyseli 
by law; then shall the 
Lord love thee, and God 
kbove all things shall be 
thy reward.^^ 

When he came to die, 
he could look back over 
a well spent life. He 
said, ^^I can truly say 
that as long as I have 
lived I have striven to 
live worthily.^^ 
The English people and all the world love and 
honor this noble king, ^^ Alfred the Great.^^ 
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WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 

Dick Whittington was a poor little English lad. 
His parents were dead, and the poor child had no 
home. 

He had heard of the great city of London, and 
he thought he would go there and seek his fortune. 
So he tied his clothes into a bundle — and a very 
small bundle they made — and started off. 

He trudged bravely along day after day. Some- 
times he would have a ride on the farmers^ wagons 
for a few miles, and this was a great help to poor 
Dick. But it was a long way to London, and he 
was very tired when at last he reached the city. 

He sat down on the steps of a grand house to 
rest, and before he knew it he was fast asleep. 
When the master of the house came home, he awoke 
him, saying kindly, ^^ What are you doing here, my 
boy ?'^ Dick told him who he was and why he had 
come to London. 

Now this man was very kind-hearted, and he 
gave Dick some work in his own house. The boy 
used to run on errands, clean the silver, bring coal 
and wood into the kitchen, and help the cook in 
many ways. 
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But the cook, I am sorry to say, was very cross 
and unkind. She used often to scold poor Dick 
and would sometimes even beat and whip him. So 
we cannot wonder, I think, that he was lonely 
and unhappy. 

However, the old story says that he had one com- 
fort in his loneliness. Some one gave him a little 
cat, which became a great friend and companion to 
him. She kept very close to her master all the 
time, perching upon his shoulder or lying at the 
foot of his bed. 

But the cook was so cruel and Dick was so 
unhappy that at last he thought he could not bear 
it any longer. He decided to run away. So taking 
Puss on his shoulder and his bundle of clothes under 
his arm, he started off. 

A few miles out of the city he stopped by the 
roadside to rest. The church bells were ringing, 
and they seemed to say : " Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London-don-don I Turn again, Whit- 
tington, Lord Mayor of London-don-don ! ^^ 

For, you see, Dick knew that he was running 
away from his duty. He knew that he must per- 
severe if he were ever to do anything worth doing. 
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"TURN AGAIN, WHITTINGTON." 

That, I suppose, was why the bells seemed to warn 
him, saying: " Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London/^ 

Then Dick turned and went back to his work in 
the kitchen and to the cross cook who did not mend 
her ways in the least. 
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Now his master was a merchant and used to send 
goods to Africa to be sold there. Sometimes his 
servants also would send different things which they 
wished to sell, and the money was given them when 
the ship came home. 

Just at this time a fine ship was ready to sail. 
The servants were all to send something, but Dick 
had nothing. He did not own anything, except his 
dear cat, and how could he part with her ? Finally 
he did let her go, and then he was lonely indeed, 
but he kept up good courage. She might bring 
him good fortune, who could tell ? 

Well, the good ship sailed away to a country in 
Africa, and there all the goods were sold. The 
captain was invited to dinner with the king and 
queen of that country. But really neither he nor 
the royal family could enjoy the dinner very much, 
for rats and mice ran all over the table, eating up 
the viands themselves. They interfered with the 
dinner very much. 

Then the captain told the king about an animal 
on board his ship which, he said, would quickly dis- 
pose of those rats and mice. And what he said 
was true. Puss was brought in, and then there 
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was a scampering, you may be sure. She put them 
all to flight in a twinkling. They were all gone 
before you could say ^^ Jack Robinson.^' 

The old story tells us that the king and queen 
were delighted, and well they might be. Of course, 
they were very anxious to buy her, and they gave 
the captain rich jewels and a great deal of money. 
These in due time were given to our friend Dick. 
The cat had indeed brought him good fortune. He 
could now leave his work and go to school, as he 
had wished to do. 

You will he glad to know that years after this 
Dick, too, became a merchant and a very rich man. 
And would you believe it? he really did become 
Lord Mayor of London. The bells were right 
after all. 

Richard Whittington was very generous and 
charitable. He used his money wisely and well for 
the good of the city. He founded a library, Christ's 
Hospital, the College of St. Mary and the Monastery 
of Gray Friars. He kept always in mind these 
words — 

"/ was hungry and you ga/ve me to eat. I was thirsty 
a/nd you gave me to drmk^'* 
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THE FOOLISH FIR TREE 

" A tale which the poet Riickert told 
To the German children in days of old." 

In the midst of the forest there stood a little fir 
tree, straight and tall. 

All the year round, he had a beautiful suit of 
shiny green needles, even in winter, when most of 
the trees had lost all their bright leaves. He could 
keep cool in summer and warm in winter, and he 
really was happy and contented as every little tree 
should be. 

But one day a sad thing happened. This little 
tree began to envy the other trees. He saw the 
maple, oak, birch, beech, chestnut and many others, 
gay with bright colors, and he was envious. 

^^ It was not kind of the wood fairies to give me 
these hard, sharp needles/^ so he complained. ^' I 
wish I were covered with leaves of bright yellow 
gold. How they would shine and flash in the 
morning sun ! That is what I want, a dress of pure 
gold." 

Well then, you see, the fairies took him at his 
word, and changed all his glossy needles into leaves 
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of beaten gold. Very happy and gay was the little 
tree then, and very proud too, I am sorry to say. 
He shook and tinkled his leaves, as much as to say, 
^^ Just look at me. Am I not very fine, and should 
you not like a dress like mine?^' 

Now a peddler was just passing by with a heavy 
pack on his back. When he saw those wonderful 
leaves of gold, he was glad enough, you may be 
sure. He lost no time in picking them off every 
one, and tying them up into a large bundle. 

^^ Alas, alas ! ^^ sighed the tree. ^^ I never thought 
of this.* If the fairies would only give me one more 
wish, I would take something which would not cost 
so much. I wish my leaves were all of clear glass. 
That would not be expensive and oh, how it would 
glisten and shine in the sun ! I should like that." 

Again the fairies answered his wish. In the 
morning, his branches glistened and sparkled like 
jewels in the sunlight. And the little tree was very 
proud and happy. But just at that moment, the 
wind blew off his leaves and scattered them on the 
ground. They were broken into a thousand pieces. 
^Terhaps I made a mistake," said the foolish lit- 
tle tree. ^^ Another time I would choose something 
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not SO easily broken. I wish I could have a dress 
of green lettuce. That is pretty and plain, and it is 
not at all expensive.^' 

By this time, the fairies were all laughing at the 
poor silly tree, but they gave him his wish once 
more. He was soon covered with tender, sweet, 
lettuce leaves, and he seemed very well pleased. ^' I 
knew I could find a dress that would suit me,'^ said 
he to himself. 

Just then a hungry goat came up the forest path. 
He began to nibble those sweet, luscious leaves, and 
soon they were all gone. Then the tree was much 
ashamed. He sighed and groaned sadly and with 
good reason. 

How foolish he had been to think of breaking the 
rules of the forest, how silly to choose a dress for 
himself! ^^Alas, alas!'^ he sighed, tossing his 
branches wildly. 

But morning broke and the little tree was glad. 
There he stood in his beautiful evergreen needles, 
straight and tall. No wonder he was glad, for it had 
all been a dream. 
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DISCONTENT 

OWN in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together. 
Save one, who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped — that pleasant weather. 



A robin, who had flown too high 
And felt a little lazy. 
Was resting near the buttercup. 
Who wished she were a daisy. 

For daisies grow so trim and tall ; 
She always had a passion 
For wearing frills around her neck. 
In just the daisies' fashion. 

And buttercups must always be 
The same old, tiresome color. 
While daisies dress in gold and white. 
Although their gold is duller. 

"Dear robin," said this sad young flower, 
Perhaps you'd not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me 
Some day, when you are flying." 
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" You silly thing," the robin said, 
I think you must be crazy ; 
rd rather be my honest self, 
Than any made-up daisy. 

"You're nicer in your own bright gown; 
The little children love you ; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 

"Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places. 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong. 
With one too many daisies. 

"Look bravely up into the sky. 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup. 
Just here, where you are growing." 

SAB AH ORNE JEWETT, 
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OUR LITTLE FRIENDS IN NORWAY 

In the far-off land of Norway, there are some 
little children, whom I know and love dearly. You 
would like to know them, too. Let me introduce 
them. Here are Olga, Henrik, Hans and little 
Nikolina. 

This picture was taken in the summer, as you see. 
Then the days are happy and long, the meadows are 
sweet with new-mown hay, and roses and tulips are 
blooming everywhere. 

Oh, such flowers ! There are daisies, buttercups, 
dandelions, violets, ragged robins and marigolds, 
and all are very large and fine, for you see the sun 
shines almost all the time. The day is very, very 
long, and the night is very short. The flowers can 
grow in the sunshine almost twenty-four hours each 
day, and they make good use of their time. 

The children, too, make good use of their time. 
They gather wild flowers, they chase the butterflies 
in the daisy field or they climb the mountains of 
pine and fir, while the birds are singing joyously in 
the tree tops. 

But now it is Christmas time. The days are cold 
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and bleak, for the sun 
shines only a little while. 
What can the children 
find to do in the short, 
dark, winter day? I 
think I can tell you, for I 
have been there at Christ- 
mas time. 

Olga and Hans have 
been out on their skees 
skimming over the frozen 
snow. They have gath- 
ered great piles of fir 
and spruce, and now they are trimming the house 
with the beautiful green branches. Over every door 
and window, over pictures and bookshelves, over 
the clock and mantel, they hang the green garlands. 
To-morrow is Christmas day, and all will be happy 
and gay in the farmhouse. 

Olga and her mother have made some delicious 
cakes, rich with citron and nuts for the Christmas 
feast. Henrik has shot some wild game, and 
there will be plenty of cheese, coffee and '^flat 
bread.'' 
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A party of villagers is coming to share in the 
feasting and merry-making. Young and old will 
play, ^^ Blind Man's Buff/' they will shout and 
laugh, tell stories, sing songs, and dance merrily to 
the music of Henrik's violin. There will be much 
shaking of hands and drinking of coffee, and every 
one will be jolly and happy on Christmas night. 

To-day a wonderful thing happened, and it hap- 
pens every year. From north, south, east and west, 
hundreds of birds came flocking around the farm- 
house. They perched on sills and casements, and 
fluttered all around. They peered in at the win- 
dows, watching the children who laughed with glee 
when they saw them. 

And what was the reason of it all? Ah! the 
birds could tell you. They know what to expect 
on Christmas morning. At the eaves of every house, 
or on the ridgepole of the barn, they will find a 
sheaf of wheat hanging there for them. They 
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know the children will not forget the Christmas 
feast for the birds. Is it not a beautiful thing to 
make God^s creatures see a friend in every child ? 

^'But, Mother/^ asks Nikolina, ^^ shall we give the 
wheat to all the birds, the good and the bad? The 
good little birds will not get their share, for the 
hawks and the kites drive them away. They want 
everything themselves, and they are often cruel to 
the other birds. I think it is very unfair." 

" Yes, child, we will feed them all, whether they 
deserve it or not. You know our Heavenly Father 
gives to us far more than we deserve. He makes 
His sun to rise on the good and on the bad. The 
rain falls on the just and on the unjust. Besides, we 
must not blame the hawks and kites, for they, poor 
things, do not know any better." 

And now the short winter day is over. It has 
been a busy day, and everything is ready for the 
Christmas party. All are sitting around the big 
fireplace, talking and telling stories. 

Olga and her mother are running a race at their 
knitting. They are knitting faster than anyone else 
could knit, that is, anyone who does not live in 
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Norway. How the needles do fly! The baby is 
having the best time in the world, running his little 
fingers all over his mother^s bright^ silver brooch 
and comb. 

Henrik is making a new collar for Old Trusty. 
Hans is carving a queer little wooden doll for the 
baby, and little Nikolina has climbed up into Jan^s 
lap and begs for a story, '^ Tell us about the people 
Vay up north/^ she says. 

But before he begins, let me tell you who Jan is. 
He is the herder. Every summer Jan calls the 
cows and the goats, and leads them far up the 
mountain to the mountain dairy. There they feed in 
the rich, juicy pasture all summer. Jan and Old 
Trusty watch the herd all day while Jenny and 
Greta make butter and cheese in the dairy. 

The dairy is the cleanest place you ever saw. 
Jenny and Greta scour the wooden pails and pans 
until they shine. They scour the shelves, the win- 
dows and the floor. Everything is as clean as wax. 

The floor is strewn with sweet-scented fir branches, 
wild ivy runs over the walls, and the windows are 
bright with pots of flowers. It is a beautiful, quiet 
place. No wonder that every one likes to go there. 
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'*0 Father !^^ says Hans, ^^let me go next summer. 
I am quite old enough to help Jan with the cows 
and goats/^ 

'^ If you go with me/^ says Jan, ^^ you must make 
up your mind to work. You must not let the goats 
get into a ravine or graze too near a precipice. 
There will be no time for reading ^ Robinson Crusoe/ 
my little man.^^ 

'^ Perhaps we can all go for a while next summer/^ 
said their father. 

^^ Oh, good, good ! ^^ shout the children, and shall 
we sleep out of doors on the way ? ^^ 

^^ Yes, for it takes fully two days to get there, 
but I thought we were going to hear Jan tell about 
the people in Lapland.'^ 

^^ Years ago,^' said Jan, ^' when I was a hunter, I 
used to go all over the country on my hunting trips. 
Often I would go far up into the cold North where 
the Lapps live. 

^^They are a queer-looking people, that is a fact. 
They are short, their faces are yellow, their hair is 
black and coarse, and their eyes are blue. They 
have funny turned up noses and wide mouths. 
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"They dress in fur from head to foot, for, as you 
know, it is much colder there than it is here. You 
think our winters are long and cold and the (^ays 
very short. But what if you never saw the sun at 
all for many, many weeks? What if it were so 

cold that nothing could 




not raise grain or fruits, but they have one great 
blessing, the reindeer. This one animal gives them 
almost everything they need: food, clothing and 
shelter. 

"Their huts are made of stones or wood covered 
with skins or turf. They are always in the shape of 
a mound. There are no windows nor even a chim- 
ney, only a hole in the top to let out the smoke. 

"In the middle of the hut is a stone fireplace 
where the food is cooked. I stayed once in such a 
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hut all night. At supper, we all sat down on rein- 
deer skins before the fire. We had reindeer meat, 
and plenty of bread and cheese. 

^^ Hearing a noise overhead, I looked up, and 
there high above our heads was a little blue-eyed 
baby swinging in his hammock. He looked down 
upon us, and laughed, and crowed, as if he enjoyed 
the scene. 

^^We all slept on deerskins on the floor with 
more skins over us. As I lay there, I could see 
rows of smoked meat and fish, hanging from the 
roof.^' 

^' Haven't they any cellars or storehouses ? ^^ asked 
Hans. 

^^No, they have to keep all their provisions in the 
hut. In the morning I went out with the chief of 
the tribe to see the herd of reindeer. There were 
at least a thousand in the herd. They are very 
hardy and strong, and will travel long distances, 
sometimes a hundred miles in one day. It is fine 
sport to ride in a sledge behind a reindeer team. 
They fly over the snow like the wind. 

'^ The women and children find many things to do 
at home in the hut. They dress the reindeer skins 
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and make rugs and slippers, using strips of skin for 
thread. They showed me knives and spoons, which 
they had carved out of the horns of the reindeer. 

^^But I must bring my story to a close. My 
audience is half asleep. Off to bed with you all, for 
Christmas will soon be here. You must not make 
the birds wait for their breakfast.'^ 

So then all say, ^^ Gud nag/^ and np the stairs they 
climb to dream of the good time coming to-morrow. 



TO ALL LITTLE FOLKS 
THIS NOTICE 



When winter conies in, 
Remember the birds! 
To feed them begin 
When winter comes in. 
Their thanks you will win, 
In songs, if not words, 
When winter comes in. 
Remember the birds! 

NORA ARCHIBALD BMITR, 
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THE WILD BIRD'S SONG 



I ride amid the green tree 

tops high 
When the earth is parched 

and the brooklets are 

dry— 
I sing, I sing, in my covert 

cool, 
And lave my breast in the 

calm, shady pool. 

I sing, I sing of my 

Maker's love 
Till the wanderer stops 

near my sheltered grove; 
He hears the song in the 

quiet air, 
And, hearkening, he 

smiles, and forgets all 

his care. 

At night to my sheltering 
pine I fly. 

And sleep till the day- 
dawn gilds the sky ; 

Then loud I sing from a 
swelling breast. 

In praise of the God who 
protects my nest. 



i^ 


^W^ 


1 ^v'^ ■'■^ 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 

High up among the hills in the country that was 
once called Judea, there lived a good old man 
named Zachary, and his wife Elizabeth. They were 
good people doing right in the sight of God, keep- 
ing his commandments faithfully. 

These old people had no child, and they wished 
very much to have one. Many a time they had 
prayed that God would give them a little son, but 
their prayer had not been answered. 

Now at a certain time Zachary had come to 
Jerusalem to take his part in the service of the 
temple, for he was a Jewish priest. Many people 
had gathered in the temple courts, and many others 
at home were turning their faces toward the temple 
in prayer. 

It was the time of burning incense before the 
altar of the Lord. And as the fragrant smoke 
arose, it was a symbol to all the people of their own 
prayers ascending to God. 

On this day, it was Zachary^s turn to burn in- 
cense in the Holy Place. Two priests went in with 
him, one holding a golden bowl of incense, the 
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other a golden bowl of burning coals. They placed 
them on the altar and went out leaving Zachary 
alone. 

Then he burned the incense before the Lord, and 
the multitude of people was without, praying. "And 
the smoke of the incense with the prayers of the 
saints ascended up before God.^^ 

Then there appeared to Zachary an angel, stand- 
ing on the right of the altar. The angel told him 
that his prayers were heard: they should have a 
son, whom they should call John, which means, 
"Favor of God/' 

This child was to have a great mission upon 
earth. It was to prepare his people, the Jews, for 
the coming of their Savior. He would convert 
many of the children of Israel to the Lord, their 
God, and many people would rejoice at his birth. 

Zachary could not believe this at first ; it was all 
too wonderful. Then the angel said, " I am Gabriel, 
who stand before God, and am sent to speak to thee 
and to bring thee these good tidings.^' And then 
the angel told Zachary that he should be dumb until 
the time that the child was born, because he had 
not believed his words. 
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Meantime^ the people were outside waiting for 
Zachary, and they wondered that he stayed so long. 
When he came out he could not speak to them; and 
they knew that he had seen a vision. 

A short time after this, the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God to bear another message. He came to 
Nazareth, a little town in Galilee where lived a Vir- 
gin, the spouse of a holy man named Joseph, and 
the Virgin^s name was Mary. 

And the angel coming in to Mary said unto her, 
^^ Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee ; blessed 
art thou among women.^' 

At this Mary was troubled, not knowmg the 
meaning of these words, but the angel said, ^^ Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God/' 
And the angel told her that she should have a son 
and should call His name Jesus, which means 
Savior. 

^' He shall be great and shall be called the Son of 
the Most High,'' said the angel. ^^He shall reign 
in the house of Jacob forever, and of His king- 
dom there shall be no end." Then the angel told 
Mary about her cousin, Elizabeth, that she, also, 
was to have a son. 




THE ANNUNCIATION 
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And Mary said, "Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. Be it done to me according to thy word/' 
And the angel departed. 

Then Mary set out with haste to go to Judea to 
visit her cousin, Elizabeth. When they told each 
other these wonderful tidings they were both so full 
of joy that they burst out singing praises to God. 

Elizabeth knew that it was a great honor to her 
for Mary to come into her house. She cried, 
" Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord 
should come to me ? ^^ 

And Mary said, " My soul doth magnify the Lord 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Sayior. 
Because he hath regarded the humility of His hand- 
maid; for, behold, from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed/^ 

And Mary remained three months with Elizabeth, 
her cousin, and then returned to her own home. 

All things came to pass as the angel had said. 
First a little child was born in the home of Zachary. 
When they were about to give him a name, the 
friends and neighbors said he must be called Zach- 
ary for his father. But Elizabeth said, no, he 
should be called John. 
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They made signs to his father to find out what he 
wished to call him, and he wrote, " His name is 
John/^ Then Zachary, who had not spoken a word 
since the angel appeared at the altar, broke out 
into praises to God : '^ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel; because He hath visited His people/^ 

This child was the great John the Baptist, who 
was to be called the prophet of the Highest. Christ 
Jesus, the King of Glory, was coming to redeem 
the whole world. And John was to go before the 
King, as His herald, to prepare His way. 

HOLY NIGHT 

How soft the light on Judea's hills and on her blessed plains, 
While o'er the shepherds watching there, unbroken silence 

reigns. 
But see, a light like morn on midnight breaking. 
And hark, angelic choii's the song awaking. 

" Fear not; foi\ behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, that shall be to all the peopled 

The Prince of Peace this day is born in David's city, fair, 
Go, bow, before His sacred feet, and ojBFer homage there. 
To God on high, be endless praise and glory ; 
Oh, haste, tell all the world the wondrous story. 

SELEOTSD. 
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THE APPARITION TO THE SHEPHERDS. 
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WHEN THE KING CAME 

The King had long been expected. Men of God 
had written of Him and had foretold His coming. 
All these years, pious people had been waiting and 
watching for the Prince of Peace. They longed for 
the time when Christ, the King, should come to rule 
the world. 

Far away in the East there were wise men who, 
also, had heard about the King. When they saw 
the wonderful star, they knew that He had come. 
Then they set out on the long journey to find Him, 
and they followed the star until they came to Jeru- 
salem. 

There they stopped at the city gates and asked, 
'' Where is He that is born King of the Jews, for we 
have seen His star in the East and are come to 
adore Him ?'^ 

Now the king of the Jews at this time was 
Herod, a very cruel, wicked king. When he heard 
that wise men were asking about another king, 
he was greatly troubled. He feared that this 
King would come and take the kingdom away 
from him. 
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Herod could not answer this question of the wise 
men. But he thought the priests and learned doc- 
tors in the temple would surely know what had 
been foretold about the King. These he called to 
him, and asked them Avhere Christ was to be born. 
And they said in Bethlehem of Juda. 

Then the Avise men went on to Bethlehem, and 
as they went, they rejoiced to see the star again 
leading them on their way. When they found the 
Child with Mary, His mother, they fell down and 
adored Him. And opening their treasures, they 
oflFered Him gifts; gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

Now Herod had told them to bring Him word 
when they had found the Child, so that he, too, 
might go and adore Him. The Avicked, deceitful 
king did not intend to adore Him. He intended to 
send cruel men who should put Him to death. ►But 
God told the wise men in a dream not to go back 
to Herod, so they went quietly to their own homes 
another way. 

When Herod heard of this, he Avas very angry. 
He ordered that all the baby boys in Bethlehem 
and in the country around, Avho were not yet two 
years old, should be put to death. The wicked^ 
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wicked king, how could he do so cruel, so dreadful 
a deed! 

But Jesus, the Holy Child, was safe. God had 
sent an angel to warn Joseph in his sleep. ^^ Arise,'^ 
said he, ^Hake the Child and His mother and flee 
into Egypt, and there remain until I tell thee." 

Then Joseph and Mary took the Holy Child and 
set out in the night on the long, toilsome journey to 
Egypt. How hard and wearisome that journey 
must have been! And how hard it was for them to 
go so far away from their home and to live among 
people who were strangers! 

But they were willing to do anything that God 
told them to do. They knew they must save the 
Child's Hfe, for He had come to do a glorious work 
on earth. He had come to save the world. So 
they journeyed to Egypt and there they lived until 
Herod, the cruel king, was dead. 

Then an angel came once more to Joseph in his 
sleep. He told him to go back home now with 
the Child and His mother, for the king who had 
sought the Child's life wgis dead. 

Joseph was afraid to go to Bethlehem, for Herod's 
son, who was a bad, cruel man like his father, 
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was now ruling as king in 
Jerusalem. So they went 
farther on to the little city 
of Nazareth, high up among 
the hills of Galilee, where 
Joseph and Mary had lived 
before. 

Here they made their 
home, and here Mary^s 
dear boy, Jesus, the Son 
of God, grew up to man- 
hood. He was loving, help- 
ful and obedient, perfect 
in all His ways. He was 
full of wisdom and the 
grace of God was in Him. 

'^For a Child is horn to us, 
and a Son is given to vs, and 
the gove7mment is upon His 
shoulder ; and His name shall be called Wonderful^ Coun- 
sellor^ God the Mighty^ the Father of the world to come^ the 
Prince of Peace^^ 

Iiaiaa9:Q, 
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SAINT COLUMBA, THE APOSTLE OF CALEDONIA 

On the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean, near 
the western coast of 
Scotland, lies a small 
island, lona, '' the Island 
of Waves.'' 

One day, more than 
thirteen hundred years 
ago, some small frail boats were slowiy approach- 
ing this island. Seated in the little skiffs were 
twelve brave, daring men Avith a young Irish prince, 
the good St. Columba, who was their leader. 

These monks had come over the sea from Ireland, 
to preach the Gospel of Christ to all the savage 
tribes in the North, who were still in the darkness 
of heathenism. 

In those days, Ireland was the center of learning 
and of education. There were numerous churches, 
schools and libraries in this beautiful land. The 
church in Ireland was a great light shining like a 
star in the midst of the heathen world. Thousands 
of young men were educated in her schools free of 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



cost, and missionaries 
were sent across the 
sea to France, Grer- 
many, England and 
Scotland. 

St. Columba, the 
hero of our story, was 
one of these noble 
missionaries. He and his twelve disciples had left 
their native land, and had braved the stormy sea in 
little wicker boats covered with skins. 

They now drew the boats up on the beach and 
began the work of making a home in this wild, 
lonely place. There is a glen on the island where 
they found ivy growing all over the rocks. The 
ivy twigs they wove into a basket work for the 
sides of their houses. 

The little church was made of oak planks, and 
was thatched with reeds. The monks began to till 
the soil, and to raise grain and fruit, and soon they 
built a granary in which to store their harvests. 
Day after day they labored in the fields earning 
their own living, and teaching the people many 
kinds of useful work. 
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IN THE DARGLE. 



Very soon they 

went around to all the 

neighboring islands 

and to the mainland, 

converting the people 

to Christianity, and 

founding churches 
among them. In these 

journeys, they used the same little boats, made of 
a wicker frame covered with skins. The fishermen 
in Wales still use boats like these. 

The good monks spent much time in studying the 
Bible and in copying the Gospels and Psalms. For 
in those days there were no printed books. Every 
page had to be carefully copied by hand. It is said 
that the monks at lona alone made more than three 
hundred copies of the Gospels, besides copies of 
many other very precious books. 

It was not long before St. Columba's work was 
widely known, and lona, ^^the Holy Isle,^^ became 
the center of learning in all that part of Europe. 
Many learned men came to visit this great Christian 
teacher and to listen to his words of wisdom. 

To him came the poor, also, and all who were in 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS. 



any kind of trou- 
ble. He fed the 
hungry, cured 
the sick, and 
comforted the 
sorrowful. And 
up and down he 
went among the 
savage tribes, 
always in every place teaching the gospel lessons 
of charity and peace. 

This part of Scotland is very hilly ; it is called 
^'The Highlands.'^ In the valleys between the 
mountains, there are many lakes and small streams. 
The woods on the lower slopes of the mountains are 
bright with flowers; pinks, bluebells, violets and 
primroses. 

As St. Columba glided in his skiff over these 
lovely lakes he could look up at the mountains high 
above, and think of God who made them. Perhaps 
he repeated verses from the Psalms which he loved, 

"jT liave lifted my eyes to the mountains from whence 
help shall come to me. My help is from the Lord wh) 
made heaven and earths 
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How brave and noble he was to leave his dear 
home and to live here in this wild, pagan land! 
Often he was homesick for Ireland. He pined for 
the smell of the burning peat, the song of the thrush, 
the drone of the wild bee, the cry of the wild geese. 
He liked to look up at the moon in the long, quiet 
nights, thinking that she was shining, too, on Erin 
far away. 

He had already founded several monasteries in 
Ireland, and these were the dearest spots on earth 
to him. The one he loved best was Derry, his own 
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beautiful Derry. There in the deep oak groves he 
used often to sit for hours thinking of God's great- 
ness and of the beauties of His eternal kingdom. 
How he liked to listen 'Ho the murmuring of the 
winds and to the flute-like notes of the joyous 
blackbird ! '' 

" Were all the wealth of Scotia mine, 
From its center to its borders, 
I would give all for one little cell 
^ In my beautiful Derry." 

" My Derry, my fair oak grove, 
My loved little cell and dwelling." 

St. Columba was a prince and a statesman, as well 
as a monk. Many times he went back to his native 
land to settle disputes between rival chiefs. He 
was the brave defender of the Irish bards or poets, 
who at this time were unjustly treated. 

These bards went from place to place, playing 
upon the harp and singing to the people of the 
brave deeds of their countrymen. Their songs filled 
the hearts of all with love of country and pride in 
her greatness. 

The people learned these songs and taught them 
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to their children. 
Thus the noble deeds 
of heroes and war- 
riors were remem- 
bered. From these 
old songs, much of 
the early history of 
Ireland has been 
written. 

St. Columba was a 
poet himself, and a 
fine singer, and he 
could play well upon 
the harp. He knew the great service 
the bards were doing for Ireland, 
and he was their friend and pro- 
tector. They often came to lona and were always 
welcome there. 

This dear saint was greatly beloved by his monks 
and by all the people. It is said that he had "2l 
face which made all who saw him glad.^' The 
name, Columba, means a dove, and St. Columba 
was mild and gentle as a dove, but he was like an 
eagle in his strength and courage. 
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In his long life he founded one hundred monas- 
teries, and as many churches as there are days 
in the year, three hundred sixty-five. It is no 
wonder that they called him Columbkille or '' Co- 
lumba of the churches/^ 

He is also called ^^ the Apostle of Caledonia/' for 
he and his disciples carried the Story of the Cross 
all over Scotland and the northern part of England. 

As he drew near the end of his noble life, he 
spent much time in his favorite work of copying 
the Psalms. The last day of his life, he was copy- 
ing the Thirty-third Psalm. Coming to the words, 
^^ They that seek the Lord shall not be deprived of 
any good," he said, '^ I must stop here.'' 

This was long, long ago, but now every year, 
many people visit lona, to see the spot where this 
great missionary lived and labored. Let us keep in 
our minds this little picture of him : a tall, hand- 
some figure with a good, kind face, '^ a face which 
made all who saw him glad,'' seated in his little boat 
as he went from isle to isle, and from shore to 
shore, carrying the Light, Justice and Truth of 
the Gospel. 
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HOW THE WIND BLOWS! 

High and low 
The spring winds blow ! 
They take the kites that the boys have made, 
And carry them off high into the air ; 
They snatch the little girls' hats away, 
And toss and tangle their flowing hair. 

High and low 

The summer winds blow ! 
They dance and play with the garden flowers, 
And bend the grasses and yellow grain ; 
They rock the bird in her hanging nest, 
And dash the rain on the window-pane. 

High and low 
The autumn winds blow ! 
They frighten the bees and blossoms away, 
And whirl the dry leaves over the ground ; 
They shake the branches of all the trees. 
And scatter ripe nuts and apples around. 

High and low 
The winter winds blow ! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow, 
And sweep on the hills a pathway clear; 
They hurry the children along to school. 
And whistle a song for the happy New Year. 
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BOOKS 
► Y this time we have learned 
that there are very won- 
derful and interesting things to 
be found in books. We can read what others are 
doing and thinking miles away, and what others did 
and thought years ago. This is a great blessing and 
pleasure. 

But it was not always so. There was a time hun- 
dreds of years before you and I were born, when 
there were no schools for boys and girls. Then, the 
children would gather around some old man in the 
village, and would listen to his words of wisdom. 

He would speak to them of love of country, just 
as your teachers speak to you. They learned many 
things about religion, poetry and history, but they 
could not read them in books, as you can. 

These people long ago wished very much that 
they could write in some way. They wished that 
those who should live after them could know what 
they had done and thought. 

Finally, some man commenced making signs and 
pictures to represent things. He could tell quite a 
little story in this way. Suppose he were away 
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from home on one of his hunting trips, and wished 
to send a message to his family. This is the way 
he would tell of his journey. 
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He took his spear and his bow and arrow, and 
walked until he came to a forest. Here he killed a 
lion. Then he came to a river which he crossed in 
a canoe and came to another forest. In this forest 
there was plenty of game. He was a long way 
from home (shown by many footprints in the snow), 
but he would get home to the wigwam by the next 
full moon. 

Well, little by little these signs and pictures were 
changed. And after a while, the alphabet as we 
have it, was made, and people began to write words 
and sentences as we do. 

But they had no paper. What do you suppose 
they found to write upon? At first they wrote on 
stone and on wood, and later upon leaves and bark. 

There was a plant growing along the banks of the 
Nile, called papyrus. It was the same plant that 
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Moseses mother used in making his little cradle, 
which, as you remember, she hid on the bank of 
the river. 

People took the pith or central part of the papy- 
rus stem and cut it into thin strips. These strips 
were laid side by side with others across them at 
right angles. They were then soaked in water, 
pressed and dried. Paper was made in this way for 
a great many years. 

Afterward, the skin of animals, sheep, lambs, 
goats and calves was used. This was called parch- 
ment. It would last a long time, but, of course, it 
was very expensive. Many years later paper was 
made from cotton, from linen and from wood. 

II 

But even after men knew how to make paper, 
books were very rare and expensive, for every word 
had to be written. Think what a long hard task it 
was to write a whole book. King Alfred^s little 
book of poems was made by hand in this way. I 
do not wonder that he prized it so highly. 

This great work was done by holy men like St. 
Columba in the quiet monasteries. Patiently they 
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wrote day after day, month after month, 
year after year. How many weary 
hours they spent in copying the Bible ! 
They tried to make just as many 
copies as they could. 

The monks made fresh copies of many 
other precious books, so that 
they would not be destroyed 
and lost. It was a great 
work to do for the world. 

At last a man in 
Germany, named 
Gutenberg, made a 
great discovery. 
He cut little pieces 
of metal in the form 
of letters, and ar- 
ranged them side by 

side so as to make words and sentences, 
covered these letters with ink and pressed a sheet of 
paper over them. This gave him the printed page. 

How glad he must have been to see the success of 
his plan ! And how glad everybody was, for now 
many books could be easily and quickly made. 




Then he 
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The poor as well as the rich could have them. 
This was a great discovery and we must thank Ger- 
many for it. 

At first all the printing was done on a small hand 




THE FIRST SHEET FROM THE PRINTING PRESS. 

press, but now there are, as you know, large 
machines for this work. Have you ever watched 
a printing press in motion ? It almost seems to be 
alive and to know what it is doing. 

But before the printing is done, the metal letters 
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called type are placed side by side, so as to spell out 
the words. And this is the funny part of it: they 
are set upside down. 
Here is one little sen- 
tence, as the printer ^^^^ Vf^^xx uvg tccffi^ogc ^ 

would arrange it. 

Can you read it? Hold it upside down before 
a looking-glass and then you can read it. The 
looking-glass shows the words, just as the paper 
would give them if it were pressed on the type and 
turned over. This was a good deal for Gutenberg 
to find out all by himself, was it not? 

When the type has been set up in this way it is 
placed in the press and covered with ink. Then a 
large sheet of paper is rolled over it, and the pages 
are printed. These great machines will make 
thousands of copies in one day. Is it not wonder- 
ful ? Newspapers and magazines are sent all over 
the country every day. Many, many good books 
are printed every year. 

Think how much good and how much pleasure we 
get from books. How thankful we ought to be for 
them, and how glad that we can read them! They are 
worth far more than treasures of silver and of gold. 
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THE COTTON PLANT 

Sing, oh sing, for the cotton plant ! 

Bravely may it grow, 
Bearing in its seeded pod 

Cotton white as snow ! 

Spin the cotton into thread; 

Weave it in the loom ; 
Wear it now, dear little child, 

In your happy home. 



When you've worn it well and long, 

Will it worthless be ? 
No ; a book made from this dress 

You yet, in time, may see. 
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Sort the rag8 and grind the pulp ; 

Weave the paper fair ; 
Now it only waits for words 

To be printed there. 

Thoughts from God to man sent down 

May these pages show. 
Sing, oh sing, for the cotton plant ! 

Bravely may it grow ! 

May ten thousand cotton plants 

Spring up fresh and fair, 
That words of wisdom and of love 

O'er all the world shall bear. 
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PAPER.MAKING 

And who would ever have thought of making 
paper from wood ? Well, I do not know the man's 
name, but I know where he got the idea. It was 
from a little wasp building her nest in the early 
spring. 

The man saw her busily at work on a piece of 
wood, the window sash maybe. She was tearing 
away tiny strips no larger than a hair. These she 
gathered into a little ball with her feet, and flew 
away with it to a flat stone near by. 

Then she commenced chewing the bits of wood, 
and they soon became moist, soft pulp. This she 
spread out on the stone and began to walk over it 
back and forth in order to make it very smooth 
and thin. 

It took the patient little wasp a long time to do 
this, for you see a wasp^s foot is not very heavy. 
Back and forth, back and forth she went and at last 
she was rewarded for her labor. The little sheet 
was as smooth as silk and as thin as gauze. 

This sheet she fastened to the limb of a tree 
and then began to make another in the same way. 
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When that was done she folded it neatly and 
smoothly over the first. Then she made another 
and another, folding each very carefully over the 
last so that they looked like the petals of a rose. 

She kept on making the sheets in this way, fold- 
ing one over another until the nest was large 
enough. When all was done, with a hole at the 
bottom for a doorway, it was as fine a little house 
as any wasp could wish. 

And so it was by watching this little insect 
that man first learned to make paper from 
wood; and now a great deal of the paper we have 
is made from wood. 

In the first place, the logs are taken to a pulp 
mill. Blocks of the wood are placed in a ma- 
chine which looks like a large coffee mill. In 
this machine, the wood is ground into powder as 
fine as meal. 

Boiling water is poured over the powder to soften 
it, and it becomes a fluid as white as milk. This is 
spread on a piece of cloth and is rolled and rolled, 
until the water is pressed out. This pulpy mass 
now looks like wet cardboard. It is sent to a paper 
factory and is made into paper. 
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Men have learned to do a great many things by 
watching animals at work. Is it not wonderful that 
these dumb creatures can build as they do? They 
cannot understand the reasons for their work, but 
they do all these wonderful things by instinct. 
Each one in kind has been created able to do its 
own work perfectly. 




THE SONG OF THE BEE 



Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 

This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of yellow ; 
A jolly, good fellow, 

And yet a great worker is he. 



In days that are sunny 

H*-'^ getting his honey ; 

In days that are cloudy 

He's making his wax : 
On pinks and on lilies. 
And gay daffodillies, 
And columbine blossoms, 

He levies a tax ! 
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Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 
The sweet-smelling clover, 
He, humming, hangs over ; 
The scent of the roses 

Makes fragrant his wings ; 
He never gets lazy ; 
From thistle and daisy, 
And weeds of the meadow, 

Some treasure he brings. 

Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 
From morning's first light 
Till the coming of night. 
He's singing and toiling 

The summer day through. 
Oh ! we may get weary. 
And think work is dreary ; 
Tis harder by far 

To have nothing to do. 



MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
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FRITZ AND HIS BLUE FLOWERS 

Listen now to the story of Fritz and his little 
blue flowers. 

Fritz was a young shepherd who, with his wife 
Gretchen, lived long years ago in Germany. They 
both had to work hard, for they were very poor. 
Gretchen kept the little house trim and neat while 
Fritz watched the flocks on the hillside. Some- 
times he had the good fortune to shoot wild game 
on the mountain, and then he and Gretchen had a 
better dinner than usual. 

One day he had gone a long way up the mountain- 
side beyond the woods of pine and fir. The ground 
here was covered with ice and snow. Suddenly he 
came to a large opening in a snow bank which 
looked like the mouth of a cave. 

Fritz thought he would just step inside a moment, 
for it seemed a wonderful place and he wished very 
much to see it. And indeed it was quite worth see- 
ing, so bright and beautiful that poor Fritz was 
almost dazed. 

The cave was sparkling with precious stones, blue 
and green and yellow. They hung down from the 
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roof like icicles, flashing and twinkling in the golden 
hght. The place was full of flowers, and Fritz 
could hear music coming nearer and nearer. He 
rubbed his eyes to see more clearly, and then 
he found that he was really in the home of the 
fairies. 

Some were dancing and tripping in every direc- 
tion, some were resting on the soft green moss, 
while others were making wreaths and festoons of 
flowers. 

Just then the beautiful queen of the fairies came 
up to Fritz, holding in her hand a bunch of pretty 
blue flowers. She told him in a kind voice to choose 
something which he would like for his own. 

Fritz felt shy at first, but the kind words of the 
queen put him at his ease. He looked around; 
those rich jewels and sparkling gems were not for 
him, he thought. He knew not what to say, but 
finally he asked timidly if he might have the 
pretty little flowers which the fairy was holding in 
her hand. 

This seemed to please her very much. ^^You 
have made a wise choice,^^ said she. Gladly she 
gave him the flowers, and she added a handful of 
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seeds, which, she said, would bring him much good 
fortune. 

Then Fritz rubbed his eyes again, for he found 
himself alone on the hillside. The fairies, the won- 
derful cave, the rich jewels were nowhere to be 
seen. He would have thought it all a dream, but 
there in his hand were the tiny blue flowers and the 
measure of seed. Surely, the fairies must have 
given them to him. 

When he reached home and Gretchen heard the 
story, she was bitterly disappointed. ''0 foolish 
Fritz,^^ she said, ^' why did you not ask for a ruby 
or a diamond? That would have been good for- 
tune indeed. But those blue flowers, of what use 
are they?'' 

This made poor Fritz sorry enough, you may 
be sure. However, he would sow the seeds, he 
thought, and so make the best of a bad bargain. 

Soon the fields were green with the young plants, 
and Fritz was very happy. How he liked to gaze 
upon them from the cottage door in the early morn- 
ing, and at night when his work was done ! Had 
not the fairy said his choice was a wise one ? 

Even Gretchen was pleased when she saw the 
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dainty blue flowers nod- 
ding with every breeze. 
These soon faded and fell, 
and then the little seeds 
appeared. In due time 
the harvest was ripe. 
Fritz gathered the stalks 
and combed out the long 
silky fibers. 

Then Gretchen learned 
to spin them and to 
weave them into linen. 
This she spread upon the 
grass and the sun made 
it as white as snow. When people heard of this 
linen, they came from far and wide to buy it, and 
this w^as good fortune for Fritz and Gretchen. 

Every year after that they were as busy as they 
could be with the sowing and the reaping, the 
spinning and the weaving. They and their children 
had enough and to spare. They lived to a good 
old age and I hope we may all be as happy as they 
were. 




Co/n/tighf, 1906, by the Tabet Prang Art 
Compatiy. 

LITTLE BERTHA SPINNING THE FLAX. 
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THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW 

" And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?'' 
" I've been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The midsummer night to see ! " 

"And what did you see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon-Low ? " 
" I saw the blithe sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow." 

" And what did you hear, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Hill?" 
" I heard the drops the water made, 
And I heard the corn-ears fill." 

" Oh, tell me all, my Mary — 
All, all that ever you know ; 
; For you must have seen the fairies 
Last night on the Caldon-Low." 

'^- "Then take me on your knee, mother, 
And listen, mother of mine : 
A hundred fairies danced last night. 
And the harpers, they were nine. 

" And merry was the glee of the harp-strings, 
And their dancing feet so small ; 
But oh ! the sound of their talking, 
Was merrier far than all. 
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THE CALDON-LOW. 
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" Some of them played with the water, 
And rolled it down the hill ; 
'And this,' they said, 'shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller's mill ; 

'• ' For there has been no water, 
Ever since the fii*st of May ; 
And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day ! 

" ' Oh, th§ miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the milldam rise ! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh. 
Till the tears fill both his eyes ! ' 

" And some they brought the brown linseed, 
And flung it down from the Low ; 
'And this,' said they, 'by the sunrise. 
In the weaver's croft shall grow ! 

" ' Oh, the poor lame weaver ! 
How he will laugh outright, 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field, 
All full of flowers by night ! ' 

" Aiid then up spoke a brownie. 
With a long beard on his chin ; 
' I have spun up all the tow,' said he, 
* And T want some more to spin. 
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" ' I've spun a piece of heraj)en cloth, 
And I want to spin another — 
A little sheet for Mary's bed, 
And an apron for her mother.' 

" And with that I could not help but laugh, 
And I laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on top of the Caldon-Low 
Thej'e was no one left but me. 

" And all on top of the Caldon-Low, 
The mists were cold and gray ; 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

" But as I came down from the hilltop, 
I heard, afar below. 
How busy the jolly miller was. 
And how merry the wheel did go. 

" And down by the weaver's croft, I stole, 
To see if the flax were high ; 
But I saw the weaver at his gate. 
With the good news in his eye ! 

" Now, this is all I heard, mother. 
And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 
For I'm tired as I can be ! " 
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THE FLAX 

The flax was in full bloom. The 
pretty blue flowers were as soft and 
delicate as the wings of a 
moth. The rain watered 
them and the sun shone 
upon them, and this was as 
good for the flax flowers as 
it is for little children to be washed 
,and then kissed by their mother. 
They look much brighter for it and 
so did the flax. 
^^ People say that I am growing tall/^ 
said the flax, gayly tossing its blossoms in 
the morning breeze. ^'They say that I 
shall make a beautiful piece of linen. How 
glad I am ! It makes me very happy to 
think that I shall be so useful. How warm and 
cheerful the sunshine is, and how sweet the rain 
tastes! No one could be happier than I.^^ 

^* Ah, well/^ said the fern, ^^ but you do not know 
the world yet. I would not be so cheerful ; it is 
of no use.^^ And then it sang very sadly : 
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" Snip snap snurree 

Bassee lurree 

The song is ended." 

'^ No, no, it is not ended/' replied the flax. " I 
like the sunshine. I like the rain. I know that I 
am growing. I am sure that I am in blossom. 
Who is so happy as I." 

But one day some people came and pulled the 
flax up root and all. This was really painful. 
Then it was thrown into water as if it were to be 
drowned. After that it was put before a fire as if 
it were to be roasted. 

All this was far from pleasant, but the flax said, 
^^ We must not expect good fortune always. If we 
learn to suffer patiently, we shall become wiser/' 

Well, surely there was trouble enough in store for 
the flax. It was soaked, it was roasted, it was 
broken and it was combed. At last it was put upon 
a spinning wheel. '^Whir, whir, whir,'' went the 
wheel so fast that the flax could not collect its 
thoughts. It could hardly tell where it was in the 
noise and confusion. 

^^Oh, well," it said to itself, ^^I must think how 
happy I have been in the past. I will not lose my 
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courage even now. And so it said when it was 
taken to the loom and there — would you believe it? 
— it was made into a large, smooth piece of linen. 

" Well, this is perfectly delightful,'' said the linen 
as it lay on the cool grass. "Who would ever have 
dreamed of good fortune like this ? Really the fern 
was mistaken when he said the song was ended. 
Ended ? No, indeed, it is just begun. Now I shall 
really be very useful. The housemaid said this 
morning that I was a very fine piece of linen, so 
soft and so strong, so white and so long. 

" When I was a little plant in the field, I seemed 
to give people pleasure, and I was very happy in my 
lot. But I would much rather be of real use in the 
world. No one could possibly be happier than I am.'' 

Then it was taken into the house and cut with 
the scissors. It was torn and clipped and pricked. 
There was certainly no pleasure in that at all. But 
the linen was very cheerful, and soon it was 
rewarded for its patience. It was made into 
beautiful, soft garments. 

" Just see me now," it said. ^* Now I am all ready 
to do my work in the world. How happy I shall 
be all my life!" 
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Years passed by. The linen garments were worn 
so thin that they could hardly hold together. 
"Now, I suppose, the end has indeed come/^ said 
the linen. 

But no, the old worn pieces were torn into tiny 
bits; they were steeped in water, made into pulp, 
dried, heated and rolled. At last they became 
smooth, white paper. 

'' How wonderful this is ! ^' said the paper. "Now^ 
I shall be able to carry beautiful stories and poems 
all over the world. I shall be a messenger of good 
news to many, many homes. For every blossom 
that I used to have, I shall now have some 
beautiful thought or pleasant fancy. What have I 
ever done to deserve such honor and happiness ? ^^ 

The paper was sent to the printer, and the stories 
were printed in books, and the books were sent all 
over the country. Many children read the stories 
and were better and happier for it. 

What would the fern have said if it could have 
known? You do not know, I suppose, but it is 
just as well, for children must not know everything. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Adapted. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

This story of the Flax was written by Hans 
Christian Andersen, the ^^King of Story Tellers/^ 
who lived in Denmark a hundred years ago. He 
wrote a great many stories which children all over 
the world love to read. 

'' The Princess and the Pea/^ and ^' The Daisy and 
the Lark/^ are both very good stories. Almost 
every one likes ^^ The Fir Tree ^' very much, but per- 
haps the best story of all is ^' The Ugly Duckling.^^ 
This is a great favorite. There are also several 
stories about "What the Moon Saw,'^ which are 
interesting, and some of them are very funny. 

When Hans was a little boy he lived with his 
father and mother in the village of Odense, Den- 
mark. They had two little rooms at the top of a 
house where the father worked as a shoemaker. 

Hans and his father used to take long walks 
through the fields and woods where they could hear 
the birds sing, and could pick wild flowers. His 
father would often read to him and tell him stories, 
and this always pleased Hans very much. He liked 
a good story as well as you do, I have no doubt. 
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Then after they came home Hans would sit with 
his mother on the roof, and would try to tell the 
stories to her as his father had told them to him. 

Very often he went to call on some old ladies in 
the village, who used to tell him many a pleasant 
tale. These stories he wrote years afterwards for 
other children to enjoy. 

When Hans was eleven years old, his kind father 
died, and he and his mother were left alone. Now 
the boy must decide what he would do. ^^You 
might learn to be a tailor,^' suggested his mother. 

'^ I would rather learn to write books. Mother," 

^^But you must go to school and we have no 
money." 

'' I will work hard and God will take care of me," 
said brave little Hans. 

So he left his happy childhood home and walked 
all the way to Copenhagen. There the poor little 
fellow worked and studied month after month. He 
lived in a little attic room, so high that he could not 
see the busy streets, only the roofs and chimneys. 

But he could look up at the moon and at the 
stars, and he could think of green fields and sweet 
woodland places which he had known in his child- 
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STATUE OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 



hood. Sometimes he would tell stories to groups of 
people on the street, who would give him a few 
pennies for the entertainment. 

At last a kind man heard of this boy who told 
stories so well, and who wanted to learn how to 
write books. He sent him to school and helped him, 
until he was old enough to take care of himself. 

And so Hans did learn to write books, and he 
became very famous indeed. The people in Den- 
mark were very proud of him and wished to do 
him great honor. They had a beautiful statue 
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made and placed in the king's garden where chil- 
dren of the city often go to play. 

In one hand he holds a book, and with the other 
he seems to be blessing the children who are romp- 
ing under the beeches. By his delightfiil stories, 
this King of Story Tellers has brought a blessing to 
many, many children in every land. 

We might say of his life those very words which 
he made the flax say, "The song is not ended/' 
For as long as there are children in the world who 
love to read a good story, so long will Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen be loved and honored. 

THE LAND OF STORYBOOKS 

At evening when the lamp is lit^ 
Around the fire my parents sit ; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 

Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. • 

There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter's camp I lie. 
And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 
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These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes ; 
And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 

I see the others far away 
As if in firelit camp they lay, 
And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 

So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea. 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of storybooks. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
From " Poems and Ballads.*'' 
Copyright, 1895, 1896, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE 

WAS born in the year of our Lord 1632, in 
the city of York, England. 

My father, who was a wise arid good man, 
sent me to the best schools in the country. 
But I did not want to study. I wanted to 
go to sea. I used to sit by the river watch- 
ing the ships as they passed, and oh! how I longed 
to be away over the bright blue dancing water. 

I knew nothing of storms and dangers, you may 
be sure. In vain my father commanded; in vain 
my mother entreated. I was willful and disobe- 
dient, and at last I ran away to sea. 

How happy I was as the good ship sped merrily 
over the waves 1 " Thi3 is the life for me,^^ said I, 
to myself; ^^ now, I am happy and free as a bird. 
No more study for me.'^ 

But alas! my misfortunes soon began. I found 
the life hard and dangerous, very different from 
what I had supposed. My conscience, too, often 
troubled me, for the sin of leaving my dear father 
and mother, but I would not listen to it. 

We had been out several weeks when a furious 
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storm arose. For many days the wind blew a fierce 
gale, driving the ship before it. The great waves 
rolled high and every moment broke over the deck. 

Then, suddenly, there was a terrible shock. The 
ship had struck a rock, breaking in her side. She 
would probably go to pieces we thought, in a few 
minutes. We lowered a boat and tried to row 
toward shore. But alas ! no boat could live in such 
a sea. She was soon overturned, and the sailors 
were thrown into the foaming water. 

I tried to keep up and to swim, but the waves 
were far too strong. However, they carried me 
little by little nearer the shore. At last I was 
thrown up on the beach quite out of reach of the 
water. Then I knelt down and thanked God for 
His mercy in sparing my life. 

I soon found that I, alone, had been saved, and 
that I was on a desert island. I was without dry 
clothes, food or shelter, and was in great danger 
from wild beasts, which would probably come out 
at night in search of food. 

What to do I did not know, but I must spend the 
night in some way. Climbing a tree, I placed my- 
self so that I should not fall, and went fast asleep. 
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When I awoke it was broad day. Our good ship 
had been driven nearer the shore and now lay badly 
broken at no great distance. I knew there was 
plenty of food in the ship if I could only reach it. 
I swam out and pulled myself on board by a rope 
which was hanging over one side. 

The captain's dog, poor little fellow, leaped 
toward me, barking joyfully. He had been left 
behind in our haste to get into the boat. I found 
food for myself, for the dog, and the two cats, and 
then looked around to see what I could carry away. 

There was no boat, but there were boards, rope 
and nails, with which I was able to make a good 
raft. On this I placed two chests full of rice, corn, 
bread, cheese, and dried fruits. There were tools 
also, some sailcloth, several guns and some powder. 
This was all I dared to carry at one trip. Then 
taking the dog and the two frightened cats, I 
pushed off. 

It was no easy thing to paddle to the shore, but 
at last I succeeded and moored my raft. My next 
task was to make some kind of a shelter, but I 
could do no more that night. So I climbed the tree 
as before for one more night's rest. 
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In the morning I went to work on my tent. In 
front of an overhanging rock, I fastened the sail- 
cloth on poles and stakes, and soon I had a really 
good tent. In this I put away everything I had 
brought from the ship and swung my hammock. 
I then piled up some stones where I could make a 
fire, and taking my gun I went out to find game. 

The next day and the next, I made trips to 
the ship, bringing home everything I could tear 
away, every little scrap of iron, wood or rope. 
Every morning now I went out in search of food, 
and every afternoon I spent in making my dwelling 
more comfortable. 

I soon had hooks and shelves along the side of 
the tent where I could keep my clothes and provi- 
sions. With much labor I succeeded in making a 
table and a chair. I began also to dig under the 
rock in the back of the tent, in order to have a larger 
room and one safe from wild beasts. The whole 
I now covered with branches of trees, so that the 
place was entirely hidden. 

I was at a great loss for a candle, for as soon as 
it grew dark I was obliged to go to bed. How- 
ever, I saved some tallow from the goats which I 
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killed, and for a lamp wick I used some shreds of 
rope. This made quite a good lamp. 

I began to fear that I should lose all account of 
time, and I must prevent this if possible. I there- 
fore set up a post on which I marked with my 
knife these words: ^^I came on shore here the 30th 
of September, 1659.^' 

On this post I cut a notch each day, every sev- 
enth notch being as long again as the others. The 
first day of every month I made a notch as long 
again as the longer one, and thus I kept my calen- 
dar, or weekly, monthly and yearly record of time. 
At the end of one year, I counted my notches and 
there were three hundred and sixty-five, so I had 
made no mistake. 

II 

As soon as possible, I had planted some corn and 
rice, and by this time I had quite a crop, but noth- 
ing in which to keep it. What was I to do ? 

When I was a child I used often to go to a basket 
maker^s at home, for I took great delight in watch- 
ing him at his wicker work. Yery eager to learn, 
as boys usually are, I would often help the man as 
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much as he would allow. This was now of great 
service, for I knew how to weave together twigs 
and fibers of wood. In this way I made all the 
baskets that I needed. 

There were on the island great quantities of lem- 
ons, limes and grapes, I used all these when fresh 
and the grapes I dried, making raisins which are 
excellent food. 

I had succeeded in taming some wild goats and 
kids, and now I had plenty of milk, butter and 
cheese. I caught a parrot also which later became 
a great comfort to me, but it was long before I could 
teach him to talk. 

One day I had been away from home longer than 
usual, when returning I was startled to hear my 
name called loudly in the woods : ^' Robin, Robin, 
Robin Crusoe, poor Robin Crusoe. Where are you, 
Robin Crusoe? Where are you? Where have you 
been ? How came you here ? '^ 

I held out my hand to honest Poll and called him 
by name. Quickly he came and sat on my thumb, 
laying his bill close to my cheek and all the time 
talking to me — Poor Robin Crusoe — and where had 
I been and how did I come here ? 
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THE PRINT OF A MAN'S FOOT IN THE SAND. 

It happened one day as I was walking on the 
beach, that I came suddenly upon the print of a 
man^s foot in the sand. This was a great surprise 
to me, for I knew there was no one on the island. 
The dwellers on the mainland, who were probably 
savages, must have been there. I resolved to fortify 
my tent and cave, and to keep a strict watch. 

I did not want to make a fire lest they should 
see the smoke. So I burned some wood under the 
turf, as charcoal was made in England. This gave 
me fuel without smoke for cooking my food. 

Some time after this, I saw several savages moor- 
ing their canoes by the shore. They seemed to be 
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leading a captive, who suddenly escaped their 
hands and ran toward me with all his might. I 
leveled my gun and fired. The savages turned at 
the sound and fled to their canoes. I never saw 
their faces on my island again. 

The poor fellow whom I had rescued came 
creeping up to my feet. He tried to show how 
grateful he was to me for saving his life, and he 
was eager to serve me in every possible way. 

I called him Friday, because it was on a Friday 
that I rescued him. He was a brave, loyal fellow, 
very obedient and quick to learn. He became a 
real fi^iend and was a great comfort to me. 

Friday and I thus lived happily and comfortably 
together for several years. At last, we sighted an 
English vessel which was passing at some distance. 
By firing my gun I made signal to the ship, and a 
boat was sent to the shore. The captain was very 
willing to take us aboard and so after an absence 
of twenty years, I once more saw my native land. 

My man, Friday, would never leave me. We 
went several times to the island after this, and had 
many adventures. Of these, I may, perhaps, give a 
full account hereafter. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
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COLUMBUS 

Far away across the wide ocean lies the beauti- 
ful land of Italy. Look upon the map, and you will 
easily find the city of Genoa, close beside the sea. 
Here was born nearly five 
hundred years ago, a little 
boy who became a great 
hero. His name was 
Christopher Columbus. 

This little boy was the 
son of a poor man, whose 
business was to comb wool 
and to prepare it for the 
weavers. Little Chris- 
topher was sent to school 
where he learned to read, 
to write and to draw. He liked to study arithmetic 
and geography, and to read stories about other 
countries. 

After school he would often go down to the sea, 
for he loved it dearly. He liked to play about the 
ships and to listen to the sailors who told him many 
a strange and wonderful tale. He longed to be a 
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man so that he, too, might be a sailor and see the 
great world. ^^ When I am a man/^ thought he, " I 
will be a sailor and a great hero/^ 

Sure enough in due time, he really did become a 
sailor, and he was a brave hero, too. At one time 
he saved the lives of his captain and all on board 
the vessel. He sailed away to many lands and saw 
interesting and wonderful things. 

In those days sailors made only short voyages, 
for they did not dare to go far away from home. 
They thought there were terrible giants and 
dragons in all the unknown lands besides frightful 
wild beasts. So it is no wonder that they wanted 
to stay near home. 

And they thought, too, that the earth was flat 
like a plate, and that if they went too far they 
would tumble over the edge. But there were some 
wise men who did not believe those foolish stories 
of dragons, neither did they believe that the earth 
was flat. 

Columbus, too, had thought and studied a great 
deal about the earth and the stars. He felt sure 
that the earth was round, and he wanted very much 
to prove it. 
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If you will look again on the map, you will find, 
far in the East, the country of India. For hundreds 
of years merchants had gone to India to buy rich 
goods of all kinds, costly silks, spices, precious 
stones, camel's hair shawls, and many beautiful 
things. 

It was a long, tiresome journey to this country 
by land. Or they sometimes sailed south around 
Africa and this, too, was a long, long journey. 
Columbus thought there was a shorter way. 

He thought he could sail due west and come 
right around to India. And if he could do this, it 
would prove that the earth was round. He never 
suspected that a great continent lay between him 
and India. 

Oh, how he wanted to go! But he had no 
money with which to buy ships, nor could he easily 
find sailors who were willing to go so far. If only 
some king or prince would believe what he said ! 
If only some one would help him ! But they 
laughed at all his plans, or would not even listen to 
him. No one would do anything for him. 

On one of his long journeys, he and his little son 
stopped at a monastery to ask for a bit of bread 
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Balaca. 



COLUMBUS SAYING FAREWELL TO FATHER PEREZ. 



and a glass of water. The good prior, Father 
Perez, heard his story and believed that what he 
said was true. ^^ Be of good courage/^ said he, ^^ I 
think I can help you/' 

So he kept Columbus at the priory, and he him- 
self hurried off to see Queen Isabella of Spain. He 
knew that the queen would listen to him, for he had 
once been her confessor. 

Queen Isabella did listen to the good prior, and 
she sent for Columbus at once. She fitted out three 
ships for him, the Santa Maria, the Pinta and the 
Nina. She also gave him all the money he needed. 
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So one bright morning in August, 1492 — will 
you remember the time ? — crowds of people were 
gathered on the shore. Bells were ringing gaily, flags 
were flying everywhere, and the people shouted 
and cheered. The sailors sang ^^ Yo-heave-ho '' (or 
whatever the Spanish is for that), and the three 
little vessels sailed merrily away. 

For a while all went well. But after three weeks, 
the sailors began to lose courage. Day after day 
passed and still there was no land in sight. They 
were alone on a wide, wide sea. They had never 
before been so far away and they were afraid. 

Soon they began to complain and to beg Colum- 
bus to go back. They even planned to throw him 
overboard if he did not listen to them. Columbus 
tried to quiet them, and finally they promised to go 
on for three days more. ^^ Three days,^^ they said, 
^^ and then you must turn back.^^ 

Poor Columbus ! he felt sure that they would soon 
see land, but perhaps not in three days. Oh! how 
could he give it all up and go home ? 

Eagerly the sailors watched for land. Again and 
ao^ain thev saw a faint line on the horizon. "Land! 
Land ! ^^ they would shout, but alas ! it was only a 
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cloud that lifted and faded away. What could poor 
Columbus do? 

On the third day every one knew that land was 
near. Small birds flew past, a piece of wood went 
floating by, and then a branch with red berries. 
All night Columbus stood on deck, eagerly watching 
the distant horizon. He thought he saw lights 
flashing for a second, then all was dark again. 

Suddenly a sailor shouted, ^^Land! Land! Land!^' 
All rushed on deck. There, in the first gray light 
of dawn they saw an island, beautiful with green 
trees and plants. 

In a few hours they went on shore. Then, Col- 
umbus, kneeling down kissed the earth and gave 
thanks to God. He set up the flag of Spain and 
took possession of the new land in the name of his 
queen, Isabella. 

The men on the island were very much frightened 
when they saw the strangers. They ran away into 
the woods, but soon returned bringing presents of 
gold and skins. ^^ Welcome, white men,^^ they said 
in their language. They thought the ships were 
huge birds which had brought these visitors to 
them. 
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They were a strange looking people. Their hair 
was straight and black, and their faces were the 
color of copper. Columbus called them Indians, 
because he thought this island was near the coast of 
India. But it was not India. It was our own dear, 
beautiful land, our own great, grand, free America. 

How glad we are that Columbus sailed out into 
the west and found it for us ! We are glad that he 
was brave and would not be discouraged. 

After some time, he returned to Spain, taking with 
him fruits and gold from the new land. He took, 
also, several Indians with him. Oh, what rejoicing 
there was when the little ships sailed into the harbor! 

An account of this wonderful journey was 
printed and sent all over Spain, France, Germany 
and England. For now, you know, they had the 
printing press. Wasn't it fortunate that this had 
been invented? In this way, many people could 
hear of the new land and its wonders. 

And what do you suppose the good prior far 
away in the little monastery thought about it ? I 
am sure he was glad that the poor, tired trav- 
eler had come to his gate that night. I am sure 
Columbus never forgot his kindness. 
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COLUMBUS RECEIVED BY THE CATHOLIC KINGS. 



Bataca. 



The credit of discovering America belongs to 
three people, Columbus, Father Perez and Queen 
Isabella. You will be interested to know that they 
were all followers of St. Francis of Assisi. Father 
Perez was a Franciscan monk, and Columbus and 
the queen belonged to the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

Columbus was everywhere treated like a prince, 
and praised and honored for all that he had done. 
He was, indeed, a brave hero and he will never be 
forgotten. 
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SAINT PETER IN PRISON 

You must not think that he only is a hero who 
fights battles, or who saves the life of some one in 
danger. Oh, no, a hero is one who does some brave 
deed for others ; but it is not always by fighting. It 
often takes more courage not to fight than it does 
to fight. 

I love to read of the great heroes of the Cross, 
men of splendid courage, who did not flinch in time 
of danger. Such a hero was St. Peter. He was 
ready to go to prison or to death for the sake of 
the Master whom he loved. St. Augustine says: 
^^He became like a steadfast rock, unmoved by the 
tempest of persecution and the fear of death.'^ 

After our Lord's glorious Resurrection and As- 
cension, the Disciples at once began the work their 
Master had given them to do. They began to 
preach the Gospel of Christ and to work miracles 
in His name. 

The princes and the Jewish leaders were jealous 
and very angry at this preaching about Christ 
whom they had crucified. The Disciples were ar- 
rested and beaten, but they did not cease to preach 
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every day iu the 

temple and fi'ora 

house to house, 

St. Peter and the 
other Apostles said, '^ We ought to obey God rather 
than men/^ 

Some time after this, Herod, the king of the Jews, 
began to persecute the Church. This Herod was a 
grandson of the cruel, cruel king who wanted to kill 
the Infant Jesus. This king was another very evil man. 
He seized St. James, the brother of St. John, and 
put him to death. And when he saw that this 
pleased the enemies of the Church, he took St. 
Peter, the chief of the Apostles, and threw him into 
prison. 
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This was the third time St. Peter had been in 
prison, and this time Herod thought he would make 
sure of his prisoner. He placed on guard sixteen 
soldiers to watch him day and night. 

Think of the poor prisoner chained in his cell, 
separated from all his companions. And yet he was 
calm and happy. He could repeat the words he 
had heard from the lips of his Divine Lord : ^' I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me.'^ 

He could think about the young prisoner, Joseph, 
of whom he had learned in his childhood. The 
Lord had been with Joseph in the prison and He 
would be with him. So St. Peter did not feel alone. 
Calmly he lay down upon his bed of straw and slept 
peacefully. 

Meantime, many of his companions had gone to 
the home of Mary, the mother of St. Mark. They 
were earnestly praying for St. Peter in the dark 
prison. They prayed that the Lord would send him 
help and would deliver him from the hand of the 
tyrant. 

Though they knew it not, their prayers were im- 
mediately answered. For at midnight, the Lord 
sent forth His angel, and a light shone in the cell. 
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The angel touched St. Peter gently and awoke 
him saying, ^^ Arise quickly/' And the chains fell 
from his hands. ^^Cast thy garment about thee/' 
said the angel, '^ and follow me.'' St. Peter followed, 
not knowing wnat he did, for he thought he saw a 
vision. 

They passed through the first and second wards of 
the prison, and came to the great iron gate, which 
opened of its own accord. They went out and 
passed through one street, and immediately the 
angel left him. 

There, alone, in the quiet street, St. Peter stood 
astonished. He knew now that it was no dream. 
The Lord had sent His angel and had delivered him 
from the cruel king. 

It was in the middle of the night, a good time to 
flee from the city, but he must first tell his friends 
of his release. He went to the home of Mary and 
knocked at the gate. And when he knocked, a 
little maid came to listen, whose name was Rhode. 

In the Bible, we find the names of two little girls, 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, who watched over her 
baby brother lying on the river bank, and this 
Rhode, who w^ent to open the gate for St. Peter. 
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It is pleasant to think that they were both good 
little maidens doing what they could to serve God. 
They were real little heroines. It took some cour- 
age for Rhode to leave those in the house, and to 
go alone through the dark court to open the gate. 
But it seems she was ready to do any little duty 
that came to her. 

Wken she heard his voice, she was so glad and so 
excited that she did not stop to let him in. She 
ran joyfully back to tell them that St. Peter stood 
at the gate. They could not believe it, but Rhode 
was sure it was he. Then they said, "It is his 
angel.^^ 

Meantime, St. Peter kept on knocking, and at last 
they went to the gate. When they saw him stand- 
ing there, they were overjoyed and so surprised 
that they could hardly believe it was really he. 

Then he told them how he had been delivered, 
that God had sent His angel to open his prison 
door. Messengers were sent all over the city to tell 
the good news to all their friends. Then St. Peter 
left the city and went to another place. 

In the morning when Herod and the enemies of 
the Church knew that St. Peter had escaped, they 
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were full of rage. There were the prison doors 
wide open. There were the broken chains lying 
upon the floor, but the prisoner was gone. 

How foolish it was for those wicked men to im- 
prison St. Peter or try to put him to death ! 

Christ, the Divine Founder of the Church, had 
solemnly declared, ^* Thou art Peter,^^ that is, a rock, 
" and upon this rock I will build my Church.^' 

And Christ would surely preserve his life. St. 
Peter lived until the Church was firmly established. 
Bolts and bars and legions of soldiers would all have 
been powerless to prevent it. 

^^The walls were never built, the chains were 
never forged, the guards never breathed that could 
hold in bondage him whom God willed to be free.^^ 



Fear the Lord^ all ye his saints ; for there is tio want to 
them that fear Him. 

The rich have wanted^ and have suffered hwager ; hut 
they that seeTc the Lord shall not he deprived of any good. 

Paalm 83. 
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Oh, yes/^ said the 
moon, '^ I have always 
been a great traveler, 
that is true, and have 
seen many strange 
and wonderful sights. 
I am well acquainted 
with people all over 
the world. 

'^It is not too much 
to say that I have 
friends in every town 
and village on the 
globe. They all seem 
to like me and I 
prize their friendship 
very highly, I assure 
you. I am glad to visit them just as often as I can. 

^^ Last night I visited some little friends of mine 
who live in a great stone house. This house is built 
around four sides of a square court. In the court- 
yard is a fountain which plays all the time. The 
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water spray looks like silver in the moonlight. It 
makes sweet, tinkling music as it falls upon the 
stones. 

^^ Vines creep and climb over the veranda, and tall, 
graceful trees sway gently to and fro. Orange, 
banana, cocoanut and palm trees are growing close 
to the house. 

'^ There are no windows of glass in this old mansion, 
for it is so warm that none are needed. It is sum- 
mer all the time in Porto Rico. There, I have told 
you where it is, and I did not intend to tell just yet. 

^^When Columbus made his second voyage to 
America, he found this beautiful island. I was pres- 
ent at the time. How delighted he was with the 
country ! On every hand he saw beautiful flowers 
and luscious fruits of all kinds. No wonder he 
called it Porto Rico, the rich port. 

^^ But let us return to my little friends in the big 
stone house. Alphonso and Maria Teresa were 
sitting in the courtyard last evening, talking of their 
pleasant trip to the seashore. 

^' It seems that they all went to a seaside picnic 
yesterday. I will tell you about it if you would 
like to hear it. Of course I was not present, but I 
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know the place and the people so well that I think 
I can tell ypu just how everything happened. 

^^In the morning a low, comfortable carriage was 
brought to the door for Dolores, their older sister, 
and her governess. Pedro, the coachman, packed 
the lunch basket imder the seat. Alphoriso and 
Maria Teresa mounted their little ponies and all 
were ready to start. 

^^At first the road lay through the woods, and 
what wonderful woods they are ! There are the 
pimento trees with their glossy green leaves and the 
berries, which as you know, are dried for spice. 
There are cocoanut, banana, sago, palmetto, cedar, 
India rubber and many other tall and stately trees, 
more than fifteen hundred kinds. 

" There is a law in Porto Rico that anyone who 
cuts down a tree must plant three. That seems to 
me a very sensible law. I hope the people will 
obey it strictly. 

'' Soon this pleasure party passed plantations of 
sugar cane and of cofiee. At one place, men were 
up in the cocoanut trees picking the fruit. Along 
the way there were groves of orange trees, lemon, 
peach, olive and apricot. 
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ALPHONSO AND MARIA TERESA. 



'' A turn in the road brought our little friends in 
sight of the ocean. The water is a beautiful blue. 
They drove out on the smooth beach, for here they 
were to have their picnic. 

" The children took little baskets on their arms 
and ran hither and thither to see what they could 
find. There were many curious shells, some of 
them like those in your cabinet at school. Al- 
phonso found one starfish larger, I think, than any 
you ever saw. It was more than ten inches across. 
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"There were many fern stars just like those in 
your cabinet, and one dear little daisy star with 
fringes on its sides. Bits of coral had been washed 
up by the waves, some red, some black and some 
white. One was quite large and shaped like a fan. 

"They found some sea anemones by a rocky cliff. 
Here they could look deep down into the water. 
There are many things living and gr6wing there 
which look like roses, pinks, marigolds and butter- 
cups. They look like a real flower garden in the 
sea. Isn^t it strange that these lovely things are 
animals and not plants ? 

"^You know, Maria Teresa,* said Alphonso, ^what 
our teacher told us about the bottom of the sea. It 
is like the land, with. hills and valleys, mountains 
and caves. Many kinds of creatures live there, just 
as other kinds live on the land. Let us ask Pedro 
to get a boat and row us out where we can see 
better.' But Pedro says, no, a terrible blue shark 
might follow the boat. 

"It was now time to go home and all enjoyed 
the ride in the soft, evening air. They saw a big 
hole lately dug beside the road. They knew by 
this that an armadillo was hiding from them. He 
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soon appeared stretching his head out of his shell as 

he climbed. 

^' The armadillo has a shell of horny plates and a 

white horn on his back through which he blows and 

makes a loud noise. 
He can draw him- 
self into his shell 
completely. 

^^Just then the 
children saw a 



pretty, timid little 
creature, no larger 
than a rabbit, with 
dark brown coat of shiny hair. It was an agouti, a 
very common little animal in these woods. 

^^It was getting late and time for me to rise 
above the tree tops. I was glad to guide my little 
travelers safely home. After supper, as they all sat 
in the courtyard, I heard a full account of the day 
as I have told you. Their mother called them to 
join the family in singing Spanish songs. Then all 
was still and I was left alone with only the roses 
for company.^^ 



THE ARMADILLO CAN DRAW HIMSELF INTO HIS 
SHELL COMPLETELY. 
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SAINT PAUL'S SHIPWRECK 

One day a great sailing vessel loaded with grain 
put out to sea. The wind blew softly at first, and 
the ship sailed slowly over the water. But after 
several days had passed, dark clouds appeared, the 
wind rose and rain began to fall. 

The ship rocked from side to side, and the sailors 
had all they could do to keep her from being blown 
over. All day and all night they were tossed by 
the rolling waves, which rose higher and higher. 

When morning came, they decided to throw over- 
board some of the grain, in order to lighten the 
ship, for they feared it would sink. On the third 
day, they threw out all the sails and chains except 
those they were using. 

During the day the clouds were very dark, and at 
night neither moon nor stars were to be seen, dark- 
ness all day and all night. This continued several 
days, so that at last the sailors lost all hope of reach- 
ing the shore. 

In this ship there was one of the greatest heroes 
the world has ever known. This was St. Paul, the 
Apostle, a brave, noble soldier of Christ. He was 
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now on his way to Rome as a prisoner. Standing 
in the midst of the sailors and men, who had now 
lost all courage, St. Paul said in a loud voice, to 
be heard above the wind, " Sirs, be of good cheer.'' 

Oh, what brave, splendid words those were ! St. 
Paul was only a prisoner, but he knew that God 
was with him. 

So once again he shouted, ^^An angel of God, 
whose I am and whom I serve, stood by me this 
night saying, ^ Fear not, Paul . . . behold, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee '.'' 

Then the sailors began once more to work with a 
will. Long days and nights they worked in the 
storm, and at last they found they were coming 
near the shore. They feared they might be dashed 
on rocks or shoals, so they threw out four anchors 
and waited for morning. 

It was a dreary night ; but when morning dawned, 
St. Paul encouraged all on board to take some food, 
telling them once more that they would all be saved. 
When it was light enough, they saw a little creek 
with a beach. So they took up the anchors, hoisted 
the sail, and made for the shore. 

But, coming to a very rough place, they ran the 
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ship aground. The prow stuck fast on the sand, but 
the stern was broken by the violence of the waves. 

Then one of the officers commanded those who 
could swim, to throw themselves overboard and to 
strike out for land. The rest were to go as they 
could — some on planks and some on broken pieces 
of the ship. 

After a hard struggle with the waves, they all 
reached the land in safety, two hundred and seventy- 
six people. They were miserably cold and wet, and 
quite worn out with fatigue. The natives of the 
island, which proved to be the island of Malta, came 
to meet them. They built a fire for their comfort 
and treated them with the greatest kindness. 

When St. Paul w^as throwing some sticks of wood 
on the fire, a snake roused by the heat ran out and 
fastened on his hand. 

The natives expected to see him fall dow^n sud- 
denly and die ; but when they saw that he was un- 
harmed, they thought he must be one of the gods. 

St. Paul remained about three months on the is- 
land and then went on to Rome. This shipwreck 
was only one of the great hardships which he en- 
dured for Chrises sake. 
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In his missionary journeys he went through many 
dangers, in hunger and cold, from robbers and ene- 
mies, on the sea and in the desert. He was ship- 
wrecked four times. He was whipped, he was 
stoned, he was thrown into prison. It was a life of 
toil and danger, but St. Paul was a hero and a 
martyr for Christ's sake. 




A PROMISE OF SPRING 

N the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet, 
Little flowers begin their growing, 
/ Far beneath our feet, 

Softly taps the Spring and cheerly, 
" Darlings, are you here ? " 
Till they answer, "We are ready. 
Nearly ready, dear." 

*' Where is Winter, with his snowing? 
T* 11 us, Spring," they say. 
Then she answers, 

" He is going, going on his way. 
Poor old Winter does not love you, 

But his time is past. 
Soon my birds shall sing above you, 
Set you free at last." 

SELECTEL 
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ORION 
"TT^OU know that the fixed stars are 
divided into groups called constel- 
lations. The people in Greece, long ago, 
used to gaze at these groups, and they 
fancied they saw in them shapes of dif- 
ferent things. So they named them the 
Great Bear, the Little Bear, the Swan, the Eagle 
and so on. 

These people did not know that there is one 
true God who made Heaven and earth. They 
thought that there were a great many gods and 
goddesses. The sun they called Apollo, and they 
worshipped him. The moon was Diana, the sister 
of the sun, and they worshipped her. They tried to 
explain all the wonderful things around them, and 
they thought that everything was alive. 

The stories which they told and believed, seem to 
us very strange indeed. They are called myths. 
Of course they are not true, but many of them are 
quaint old stories, and they teach us many things. 

Now the grandest, largest and brightest constel- 
lation was called Orion. The Greeks thought it 
looked like a giant with belt and sword. Orion, 
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they said, was a famous giant and hunter. He 
lived alone with his father on the edge of the for- 
est. When he grew up he went out into the world 
to seek his fortune, and 
he soon entered the ser- 
vice of Diana, the moon 
goddess. 

Well, as you must 
know, Diana herself was 
very fond of hunting and 
very skillful in the use 
of the bow. She had 
charge of all the forests 
and mountains, and was 
the goddess of hunters 
and of wild beasts. ^^'^^' ^™ ^^^^^ ^^^^• 

Besides all this she was expected to light the 
world when her brother, the sun, was off duty. 
She certainly must have had a great deal to do. I 
do not wonder that she was glad when Orion, that 
strong young hunter, came to serve her. She soon 
became much attached to him, for he was very skill- 
ful and always ready to do her bidding. 

Every day with his faithful dog, Sirius, Orion 
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went hunting in the forests. The country was over- 
run with wild beasts, so that there was no safety any- 
where. Orion killed a great many of these fierce 
creatures. He performed great service for Diana^ 
and he had many adventures. 

Once he had the great misfortune of losing his 
eyes. What to do or where to go he did not know. 
But at last he heard the clang of a blacksmith's 
forge, and, guided by the sound, he found the place 
where the smith was at work. 

Now this was Vulcan, the first blacksmith in the 
world, they said. It was he who taught men the 
use of fire and helped them to make a hammer. 
He it was, who forged all the thunder bolts for the 
gods and had charge of the lightning. He seems to 
have been a very important person. Whenever any 
of these gods had a great piece of work to be done, 
Vulcan was sent for. 

He was kind-hearted, too, and when he saw that 
Orion was in trouble he was anxious to help him. 
" Climb up on my shoulder,^' said Orion, ^^ and guide 
me to the place in the east, where the first sunbeam 
strikes the earth.'' 

Vulcan readily agreed; so followed by Sirius, 
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they started at once. After a long time they 
reached the place where the first rays of the sun 
strike the earth. They fell on Orion's eyes and 
quickly restored his sight, as you will be glad to 
know. 

But at last our hero came to an untimely end, 
and this was how it happened. Diana and her 
brother, Apollo, were shooting at different things in 
order to try their skill with the bow. '' See if you 
can hit that black speck rising and falling on the 
waves,'' said Apollo. 

Now this dark object which they could hardly 
see, was the head of Orion, who was swimming far 
out from shore. Diana drew her bow and shot her 
arrow at the dark speck. Straight flew the arrow 
and hit the mark — it sank and rose no more. 

How Diana grieved for her favorite ! How she 
regretted her foolishness in shooting at everything 
she saw! But it was too late. All she could do 
now was to place him among the stars with his 
faithful dog, Sirius, for company. 

This is the old story. If you will look in the 
southeast any clear night in winter you will readily 
find this beautiful constellation, Orion. Farther in 
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the southeast, behind Orion, is Sirius, the largest 
and brightest star in the heavens. You will know 
that it is a star and not a planet, for it twinkles 

gaily and planets do not 
twinkle. They are much 
nearer us, and they shine 
with a calm, steady light. 
The constellations and the 
stars have been called by 
these old names for thou- 
sands of years. In a chapter 
in the Bible about the power 
and glory of God who made 
all things, Orion and others 
are mentioned. 

How beautiful are the 
stars, those wonderful works 
of God! They tell us of 
God^s power and of His good- 
ness to the children of men. 
" The Heavens show forth ilie glory of God and the f/rmor 
ment decla/reth the worJc of His hands^ 




THE HEAVENS SHOW FORTH THE 
GLORY OF GOD. 
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HOW HIAWATHA MADE HIS CANOE 

All boys and girls like to read about Hiawatha 
and all that he did in the wild country where he 
lived. There is one good story called " Hiawatha^s 
Sailing/^ which tells us how at one time he made a 
canoe. 

Hiawatha needed a canoe very much, for he often 
wished to cross the lake, or go up and down the 
river on his hunting trips. So he decided to make 
one. He thought how light and dainty he would 
make it, saying to himself: ^^It shall float upon the 
water like a yellow water lily.'' 

He would need birch bark for this canoe and 
many other things in the forest, so he went forth 
one bright morning to find them. It was very still 
in the deep forest and he was quite alone, except 
for the birds that were singing gaily. This was in 
the month of May, or as the Indians say, ^^ the moon- 
of-leaves.^' 

Hiawatha soon found near the river a tall and 
stately tree of white birch. Its bark was wrapped 
like a cloak around it, as smooth as satin. This 
was exactly what he wanted for the canoe. 
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He ran his sharp knife around the tree just above 
the roots and just below the lowest branches, until 
the sap came oozing out. Then straight down the 
trunk from top to bottom he drew his blade, split- 
ting the bark wide open. Underneath he slipped 
his wooden wedge and lifted the bark, then tore 
it all off in one large strip without even breaking 
any part of it. 

Next he looked about for a cedar tree. He must 
have boughs for a frame that would be easy to bend 
but very strong in order to make the canoe firm 
and steady. 

Soon he found a beautiful, tall cedar, with its long 
branches bending downward. He cut off two of 
these and trimmed them, then bent them in the 
form of bows and shaped them for a framework. 

Not far away he saw a larch tree tossing its tas- 
sels gaily in the morning breeze. The little fibrous 
roots of tamarack are very strong and tough. Hia- 
watha pulled them up from the ground and with 
these fibers he sewed the birch bark together and 
bound it firmly to the framework. 

^^I will find a fir tree,^^ said he, to himself, '^and 
^se the balsam for stopping up the cracks and 
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crevices and for closing all the seams. This will 
make it so tight that no water can come in/^ 

When all was done Hiawatha gazed proudly upon 
his work. The little canoe was indeed a beauty. 
^^Now/^ thought he, '' I will get some hedgehog quills 
and make a necklace for her. She shall have a 
shining girdle and two stars to deck her bosom.^^ 

In a hollow tree near by, a hedgehog lay gazing 
sleepily at him. He seemed to know that Hiawatha 
wanted his quills, for with a drowsy murmur through 
his bushy whiskers, he shot them forth like arrows. 

Hiawatha gathered all these smooth little arrows, 
and with the juice of roots and berries he stained 
them red and blue and yellow. Then he worked 
them into the bark of his canoe, making a shining 
belt around her, a gleaming necklace for her bows 
and two stars to deck her bosom. 

And so the forest had given its best to make the 
little canoe, and now it was all completed. It 
seemed like an enchanted thing as it sped lightly 
over the water. It was full of mystery, like the 
deep, dark forest from which it had come. It 
drifted on the river like a yellow leaf in autumn; it 
floated like a yellow waterlily. 
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HIAWATHA'S SAILING 

" Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree : 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch Tree : 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me. 
That shall float upon the river. 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily ! 

" Lay aside your cloak, O Birch Tree I 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven. 
And you need no white-skin wrapper I" 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest. 
When the birds were singing gaily, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning. 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
" Take my cloak, O Hiawatha I " 
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With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady. 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
" Take my boughs, O Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended bows together, 

" Give me of your roots, O Tamarack ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch Tree ! 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Larch, with all its fibers. 
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Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
" Take them all, O Hiawatha ! " 

From the earth he tore the fibers, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

" Give me of your balm, O Fir Tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Fir Tree, tall and somber. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
" Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! " 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir Tree, 
Seamed therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

" Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
I will make a necklace of them. 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom ! " 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him. 
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Shot his shining quills, like ari'ows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
" Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! " 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows. 
Stained them blue and red and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle. 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace. 
On its breast two i^tars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it. 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch tree. 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily. 

HENRY WAD8W0RTH LONGFELLOW. 
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LONGFELLOW 

Do you know who wrote for us the beautiful 
story of Hiawatha? His name was Henry W. Long- 
fellow, and he was born a hundred years ago. 

Even when he was a little boy, he wished very 
much to become a poet. Now, a poet, my children, 
is one who loves all beautiful things and who tells 
his thoughts about them in the most beautiful, 
musical way. He tells these thoughts so beautifully 
that we think of them often and remember them 
all our lives. 

This is the mission of a poet; this is his work in 
the world, and this was what little Henry wanted 
to do. He loved birds and flowers and rocks and 
hills, and all these things, I think, helped to make 
him a poet. As he tramped through the woods and 
fields, beautiful thoughts would come into his mind. 

How he loved to look at the sky and at the sea, 
and to watch the white sails flitting in and out of 
the harbor! For he was born and lived many 
years, you know, in the fair ocean city of Portland, 
Maine, and dearly did he love the beautiful home 
of his childhood. 
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LONGFELLOW'S HOUSE. 



" Often I think of the beautiful town, 

That is seated by the sea. 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me." 

But nearly all his life our dear poet lived in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This is a picture of his 
house, and here he wrote most of his poems. He 
could work hard in his study all day, but at night 
his castle w^as besieged and taken. 

I am sure you have read ^^The Children's Hour,'' 
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and perhaps you can repeat the poem. It was at 
twilight that the children came, you remember; the 
poet called it '^between the dark and the daylight ; ^^ 
that is the beautiful way he had of saying things. 

There were three doors to the study, and, of 
course, he could not guard them all at one time. 
So in the besiegers came like lawless little burglars. 
Quickly they overcame him and forced him to do 
their bidding. I think they wanted him to talk to 
them and perhaps to tell them a story. 

In the picture, you see how eagerly they are 
listening. He is telling them that the great George 
Washington, the Father of his country, whom all 
Americans love and honor, once lived in that very 
house. '' Where the writing desk is/^ so he tells 
them, ^^ Washington's table used to stand.'^ 

"Once, ah, once within these walls; 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his country dwelt. 
And yonder meadows, broad and damp, 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs. 
Heavy with the weight of cares 
Sounded his majestic tread." 
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•THE GREAT GEORGE WASIUNGTON ONCE LIVED IN THIS VERY HOUSE." 
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This was in the long, cruel war of the Revolution, 
when our fathers fought so bravely to make our 
country free and independent. Washington was 

their commander. 
Not far from this 
very house stands 
an old elm tree 
under which he sat 
on horseback when 
he took command 
of the army. 

The children listen 
while their father 
tells them about 
Washington, how 
brave he was, how 
noble, how patient, 
how truthful. He 
wishes them to be brave, noble, patient and truthful. 
Perhaps he tells them this by repeating a stanza 
from his poems. 

"Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
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And departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time." 

On the same street where Longfellow lived, the 
village smithy used to stand. It was under a 
spreading chestnut tree. All day long the hon- 
est smith hammered at his anvil. Steady and 
slow and even was the beat of his heavy sledge, 
like the stroke of the Angelus bell at the sunset 
hour. 

It was pleasant to hear the bellows roar and to 
see the flaming forge and the sparks falling thick 
and fast. How the children liked to peep in at the 
open door on their way home from school ! 

The poet tells this story for us very beautifully in 
^'The Village Blacksmith.^^ Have you read it? 
You will like it, as all children do. I will tell you 
what the children of Cambridge did to show Mr. 
Longfellow how much they liked his poems and 
enjoyed reading them. 

After many years the spreading chestnut tree was 
blown over in a violent storm. From the wood of 
the tree the children had a very fine chair made for 
the good gray poet and presented it to him on his 
birthday. 
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This pleased him very much indeed. He wrote a 
poem to thank them for their gift, beginning : 

"Am I a king that I should call my own, 
This splendid ebon throne ? " 

The children were delighted, as you may well 
suppose, and not only they, but all children the wide 
world ovfer, who knew and dearly loved the poet's 
songs. After this, whenever a child went to see him, 
he made him sit in the chair and he gave him a 
copy of the poem. 

I do not wonder that children claim this poet as 
their own. He loved all children dearly and liked 
to write what would please them. But grown-up 
people like his poems just as well. They are so 
beautiful and so musical that every one loves to 
read them over and over. I am glad that such a 
poet has lived to make the world brighter and 
happier and better. 

" God sent these singers upon earth, 
With songs of gladness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again." 
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WASHINGTON 

For a great many years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, diflferent parts of the country 
belonged to England, France and Spain. From 
time to time, little companies came from those 
countries to settle here, and to make homes in the 
New World. Each company or colony was still 
governed by the mother country. 

There were thirteen of these colonies which be- 
longed to England. Now, after a while, the king of 
England was very unjust to them, and oppressed 
them in many ways. He imposed taxes which were 
unjust and which the people would not pay. 

It was not so much the money as the fact of being 
taxed unjustly. They would not pay taxes on Eng- 
lish cloth, so they wore coarse homespun clothes. 
They would not pay taxes on tea, so they would 
drink no tea. 

Have you ever heard of the ^^ Boston Tea 
Party '^? It is a stirring tale. This famous tea 
party was really quite a ^^ surprise party,^^ for it 
certainly surprised the English very much. They 
were determined that the people should take the 
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" WE HAVE NO TEA ON OUR TABLE. 



tea sent from England, and the people were deter- 
mined that they would not. They did not want the 
vessels to land their cargoes. 

One dark night a company of Boston young men, 
dressed up as Indians, went on board the vessels 
and threw the chests of tea overboard into the 
water. This was the ^^ Boston Tea Party.^^ 

Well, things kept getting worse and worse, and 
it was plain to every one that the Americans would 
have to fight for their rights. At first they did not 
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expect nor wish to be independent, but they would 
not submit to unjust treatment. 

Then certain men from each colony met to talk 
things over and to see what was to be done. They 
must have a leader for the army, one whom the 
soldiers could follow and whom the people could 
trust. 

Was there a hero brave enough, strong enough 
and wise enough to do this work for his country ? 
Yes, there was one, George Washington of Virginia. 
Upon him the people could depend. 

Now, I would have you know that a hero is not 
made in a day. He has to grow and grow and 
grow, and he begins to be a hero by being first of 
all manly, honest and truthful. It is the noble boy 
that makes the noble man. 

Well, George Washington was just the right kind 
of a boy. He was not perfect by any means. Some- 
times he was self-willed and masterful and — there is 
no doubt about it — he did get into some mischief 
now and then. 

But he was a boy who hated a lie and who never 
did a mean, deceitful thing in all his life. When he 
did wrong, he would never try to escape punishment 
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by a falsehood, but would confess his fault. This 
takes courage, as you very well know. 

He earlv learned the lesson of obedience to 
parents, respect to older people and kindness to all. 
The boys of his own age liked him, for they could 
depend upon his word and his justice. They would 
often refer their childish disputes to him for final 
settlement. 

In his childhood, he liked ''to make soldiers of his 
schoolmates.^' They had their play parades, reviews 
and sham battles under his leadership. All this 
went on, I suppose, in front of his home, where the 
meadows sloped gently down to the broad Rappa- 
hannock. 

One of these playmates was Richard Henry Lee, 
who became a famous man. You will be interested 
in a letter which he wrote to George when they 
were about nine years old : 

" Richard Henry Lee to George Washington : 

"Pa brought me two pretty books full of pictures he 
got them in Alexandria they have pictures of dogs and 
cats and tigers and elefants and ever so many pretty things 
cousin bids me send you one of them it has a picture of an 
elefant and a little Indian boy on his back like uncle jo's 
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sam pa says if I learn my tasks good he will let uncle jo 
bring me to see you will you ask your ma to let you come 
to see me. 

Richard Henry Lee." 

" George Washington to Richard Henry Lee : 
" Dear Dicky : 

"I thank you very much for the pretty picture book 
you gave me. Sam asked me to show him the pictures 
and I showed him all the pictures in it ; and I read to him 
how the tame elephant took care of his master's little boy, 
and put him on his back and would not let anybody touch 
his master's little son. I can read three or four pages 
sometimes without missing a word. Ma says I may go to 
see you, and stay all day with you next week if it be not 
rainy. She says I may ride my pony Hero if Uncle Ben 
will go with me and lead Hero. I have a little piece of 
poetry about the picture book you gave me, but I mustn't 
tell you who wrote the poetry. 

G. W.'s compliments to R. H. L., 
And likes his book full well, 
Henceforth will count him as his friend, 
And hopes many happy days he may spend 

Your good friend, 

George Washington. 

*^ I am going to get a whip top soon, and you may see it 
*nd whip it." 
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As you see, George's letter is rather easier to 
read because the periods are in the right place and 
each sentence begins with a capital letter. His 
writing was as plain as print, and he was careftd 
about spelling. This was praiseworthy, for George 
found spelling rather hard. He had to look up his 
words carefully, but he was willing to do it in order 
to have everything just right. 

George certainly worked when he worked and 
played .when he played. He was strong and active 
and fond of all outdoor sports. In all that section 
where he lived there was no better runner nor rider 
nor wrestler, you may be sure. 

He loved to read history and he knew the lives of 
the great English patriots and statesmen. We can 
imagine him in the long winter evenings curled up 
in the chimney corner beside the blazing fire, listen- 
ing to tales of wild beasts and of Indians in the 
forests. 

He wanted to be a sailor, for he dearly loved the 
sea, but he gave it all up because his mother wished 
it. He went back to school and learned how to 
measure land. 
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When George was sixteen he was sent by his 
friend, Lord Fairfax, to survey land which extended 
far west into the wilderness. With an Indian guide 
and one companion, he started on the long perilous 
journey. 

They tramped through the woods,, shooting wild 
game for their food and camping wherever night 
overtook them. With the aid of their axes they 
would quickly build a rude cabin and roof it over 
with bark. They cooked the game on a forked 
stick over the fire and ate it on the clean, white 
chips which they made by their chopping. 

Sometimes they would find shelter in the wigwam 
of a friendly Indian. But often they lay under the 
stars, rolled up in their blankets before the fire, 
listening to the cries of some night bird or to the 
howling of wolves in the wilderness. 

This journey lasted several months. When 
George returned home. Lord Fairfax was very much 
pleased, for the work had been done thoroughly 
and well. 

Soon after this there was a war between the 
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WASHINGTON'S FIRST SIGHT OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 



English and French, and Washington entered the 
army. He was so faithful in all his duties that he 
was promoted and soon became a colonel. 

Among his soldiers there were many men who 
were rough and profane. He was much displeased 
at the way in which the name of God was used by 
his otficers and men. He never could forget God^s 
commandment, "Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for he shall not be 
unpunished that taketh His name in vain.'' 

He remembered also the words of our Lord, "I say 
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to you not to swear at all/' and he determined that 
this wicked practice should be stopped. He ordered 
that any man who should swear or make use of an 
oath should receive twenty-five lashes. For a sec- 
ond ofifense he should be more severely punished. 

Once he told his ofl&cers and men that they could 
have little hope of the blessing of Heaven if they 
insulted it by such impiety. ^^ Add to this/' said he, 
^^ it is a vice so low and mean that any man of sense 
detests and despises it.'' 

Years after this, Washington once invited all of 
his ofl&cers to dine with him in New York. They 
were talking quietly and pleasantly when one man 
distinctly uttered an oath. Washington dropped 
his knife and fork as if he had been shot. ^' I 
thought," said he, sadly, '^ that I had invited only 
gentlemen to dine with me." 

This then, boys and girls, was the hero who sat 
under the old elm tree in Cambridge that July day. 
This was the one whom the army could follow and 
whom the people could trust. He had come to 
serve his country in her need. 

Through defeat or success, he kept steadily to the 
path of duty, never doubting nor wavering for a 
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WASHINGTON IN COMMAND OF THE ARMY. 

moment. In God he trusted, and thus was he led 
forward to a glorious victory, the patriot ^f patriots, 
the Father of his country, beloved by America and 
honored by all the world. 
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If in his boyhood some good angel had whispered 
to him of the splendid service he was to perform for 
his country, he could hardly have made a better 
preparation. He was honest, brave, truthful, obedi- 
ent, never a bully nor a boaster. 

As a man he was a real leader, strong, fiiU of 
courage, never a grumbler nor a shirker, never 
trying to get the best of others but thinking only of 
his country^s good. 

In his unselfishness, in truth and in justice, he is a 
model for us all. The boys and girls of America 
can never be untrue to their country while they 
love and honor the splendid story of George Wash- 
ington. ^^ First in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen." 

Land of our birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be, 
When we are grown and take our place 
As men and women with our race. 

KIPLmG. 
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LITTLE BROWN HANDS 

HEY drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat 

fields 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 

They toss the new hay in the meadow. 
They gather the elder blooms white. 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 

They wave from the tall rocking tree top. 
Where the oriole's hammock nest swings ; 
And at night they are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 

Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great. 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman. 
The noble and wise of the land, 
The sword and the chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 

M, H, KROUT. 
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THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 

T was springtime in pleasant 
Killingworth, the joyous sea- 
son when the purple buds 
expand, and when brooklets 
rush and leap down the 
mountain-side. The robins 
and the bluebirds filled the 
blossoming orchards with 
their gleeful song. 

The sparrows chirped; the 
bobolinks caroled in the 
meadows. The birds of passage, as they went sail- 
ing by, chattered like foreign sailors in some sea- 
port town. The air was filled with joyous melody. 
Thrifty farmers plowing and sowing in the fields 
looked up with alarm as they heard the cawing of 
the crows, the twittering of the busy robins. 

^^ Something must be done,^' said they, ^^to rid 
the land of such marauders. The robbers help 
themselves in our orchards and our cornfields. Not 
a cherry nor a berry will they leave in all our gar- 
dens. The scarecrows which we make with care 
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have no effect upon them. They even seem to 
mock us for our pains. What can be done to rid 
our fields of these bold, saucy robbers? ^^ 

Then a town meeting was promptly called to see 
what could be done. The farmers came to sit in 
judgment on the ^^ thieves.^^ Poor birds ! they had 
hardly a friend in all that crowd. But there were 
enemies enough who charged them with every crime 
under the sun. They rehearsed with anger and dis- 
may their losses and their fears. " Thieves, robbers, 
marauders! we will place a bounty on their heads, '^ 
cried all the angry farmers. 

Then up rose the schoolmaster of the village to 
redress this dreadful wrong. 

" What ! would you doom to death these merry 
ballad singers, these street musicians that make 
music for us all ? Think of the thrush that sings 
from the tall steeples of the pine woods. Think of 
the oriole in the elm, the bluebird and meadow lark. 

^^Do you never think how wonderful are the 
birds? Do you not know who made them and who 
taught them to sing such melodies ? Can it be that 
you would kill the beautiful, harmless things? Why 
should you grudge a handful of oats or barley, a 
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few cherries that are not so sweet as the joyous 
songs they give you in return ? Think of your woods 
and orchards without the birds. Would you rather 
have insects in your hay ? Are locusts and grass- 
hoppers more pleasant than meadow larks ? '' 

The farmers laughed and nodded. ^'Yes, yes, 
that is all very fine, but we know what is best for 
the farms. You may teach the children, good sir, 
and we will attend to the gardens.^^ 

^^ How can I teach your children gentleness and 
mercy to the weak ? How can I teach them rever- 
ence for life, which is the gift of God, when you by 
your acts are contradicting all my words?'' 

But the farmers laughed and nodded their heads. 
'^ We know how to till our farms,'' said they to one 
another. 

And so the cruel deeds were done. Dead fell the 
birds on every hand in fields and woods and 
meadows, or wounded they crept from sight of men, 
while the little ones died of famine. There was no 
song nor flutter of wings in all the country-side. 

The summer came and all the birds were dead. 
The days were like hot coals ; the ground seemed 
burned to ashes. In the orchards multitudes of 
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caterpillars were feeding on leaf and fruit. In every 
field and garden hosts of insects marched without 
a foe to drive them back. They made the land a 
desert. 

Then autumn came; the leaves blushed crimson 
as if in shame and fell despairing into the brookc 
The fruit was spoiled; the harvest meager. The 
wild winds went moaning up and down as if in grief, 
lamenting the dead children of the air. 

Now the farmers looked at one another in dismay 
and said but little. Quietly they met together and 
repealed their foolish wicked law against the birds. 

Again the springtime came, and now a strange 
sight was seen in Killingworth. A wagon arched 
with green boughs came slowly into the village. 
From all the boughs hung cages of birds that filled 
the air with their music. It seemed to speak for- 
giveness and cheer to all the repentant people. 

From the country roundabout the songsters had 
been brought by order of the farmers. " We have 
learned our lesson well/' said they to one another. 

Once more was heard in the fields the joyous note 
of the blackbird, while from the forest tree tops the 
veery trilled and warbled. At morning and at 
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evening-tide they sang their jubilant praises. And 
listening, the people all blessed them and whispered, 
''Thank God/' to one another. "Thank God for 
these happy songsters/' murmured the repentant 
farmers. 

This is the carol the Robin throws 

Over the edge of the valley ; 
Listen how boldly it flows, 

Sally on sally : 

Tirra-lirra, 
Down the river. 
Laughing water 
All a-quiver. 
Day is near, 
Clear, clear. 
Fish are breaking. 

Time for waking, 

Tup, tup, tup ! 

Do you hear ? 

All clear — 

Wake up ! 

This is the ballad the Bluebird sings, 

Unto his mate replying, 
Shaking the tune from his wings 

While he is flying: 
Surely, surely, surely. 
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Life is dear 
Even here. 
Blue above, 
You to love, 
Purely, purely, purely. 

This is the song of the Yellow- 
throat, 
Fluttering gaily beside you : 
Hear how each voluble note 
OflEers to guide you : 
Which way, sir? 
I say, sir. 
Let me teach you, 
I beseech you ! 
Are you wishing 
Jolly fishing ? 
This way, sir, 
I'll teach you. 

This is the song the Brown Thrush flings, 

Out of his thicket of roses ; 
Hark how it warbles and rings, 
Mark how it closes : 
Luck, luck. 
What luck? 
Good enough for me ! 
Tm alive you see. 
Sun shining, 
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No repining ; 
Never borrow 
Idle sorrow, 
Drop it ! 
Cover it up ! 
Hold your cup, 
Joy will fill it. 
Don't spill it, 
Steady, be ready, 

Good luck ! HENRY VAN DYKE. 

From " The Toiling of Felix and Other Poems''; copyright, 1900, by CharUs Scribner's Sons. 

Bob-o-link, 
Linger long ! 

There's a kink 
In your song 

Like the joy 

Of a boy 

Left to run 

In the sun, — 

Left to play 

All the day, 
Bob-o-link, 

Spink-a-chink ! 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 







Chick-chick-a-dee-dee ! oaucy note 

Out of sound heart and merry throat. 

As if it said. Good-day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old pasoenger ! 

Happy to meet you in these places, 

Where January brings few faces, ralph waldo emerson. 
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THE BIRDS' LAWN PARTY 

HE birds of the woodland, in soft sum- 
mer weather, 

Once gave a lawn party, 'way down in 
the heather. 

Their neat invitations were written, 
you see, 

On the prettiest leaves from the pret- 
tiest tree. 

Then daintily tied with a fine silver thread, 
And gracefully hung round a carrier-dove's head. 

To flowers and insects and plants, one and all. 
Were sent invitations to attend the grand ball. 

The night soon arrived, and the moon shone so bright, 
That the birds sang together in happy delight. 

The Bullfrogs and Tree Toads, who lived very near, 
In new coats of green satin were first to appear. 

Then followed musicians, a numerous band. 

Who were led by Mosquitoes from Cedar Swamp Land. 

The Beetle came in with Miss Grasshopper Green ; 
Then crickets and flies were the next to be seen. 

That the Wasp and the Spider, both stylishly dressed, 
Were the most graceful dancers, by all was confessed. 
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There were Robin Redbreast and dear Jenny Wren ; 
Causing all the Magpies to chatter again. 

While lingering near, in a blackberry bush, 

Was the silver-tongued linnet, and fair bride, the Thrush. 

Now who do you think were the chaperons there ! 
Why, the three Mrs. Owls from Dismal Swamp Square. 

The flowers and plants, though the last to appear, 
Wore the loveliest costumes of any one there. 

With just one exception — the Butterflies gay, 
Whose costumes are made by the fairies, they say. 

The Daisies were peerless in robes of pure white, 
And their proud, happy mothers looked on in delight. 

The Buttercups followed, of riches untold. 
For each was arrayed in a gown of pure gold ; 

And the Clovers looked sweet in pale pink and white. 
As they merrily danced in the moon's silver light. 

The Rosebud, the fairest, and queen of them all, 
Was acknowledged the belle of this beautiful ball 

The music was charming, the feast was quite grand ; 
There were sweetmeats enough for all guests in the land, 

For each little flower who daintily sups, 
The Fairies served dewdrops in lily-bell cups. 
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The dancing continued, the merriment, too, 

Till the Moon became weary, and softly withdrew. 

The Fireflies said they would serve in her place. 
Since the moon had so selfishly hidden her face. 

Then the three Mrs. Owls from guest to guest flew. 
Said, "The Moon has retired ; I think we must, too." 

The Fireflies came with their swift-flashing light. 
And escorted the flowers and plants home that night. 

All the guests bade adieu, and their homeward way 

wended. 
From the finest affair they had ever attended. 

CHILD GARDEN, 



THE BLUEBELL 

HERE is a story I have heard — 
A poet learned it of a bird, 
And kept its music every word — 

A story of a dim ravine, 

O'er which the towering tree tops lean. 

With one blue rift of sky between ; 

And there, two thousand years ago, 
A little flower as white as snow. 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 
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Day after day, with longing eye, 
The floweret watched the narrow sky. 
And fleecy clouds that floated by. 

And through the darkness, night by night, 
One gleaming star would climb the height. 
And cheer the lonely floweret's sight. 

Thus, watching the blue heavens afar, 

And the rising of its favorite star, 

A slow change came — but not to mar; 

For softly o'er its petals white. 
There crept a blueness, like the light 
Of skies upon a summer night ; 

And in its chalice, I am told. 

The bonny bell was formed to hold 

A tiny star that gleamed like gold. 

And bluebells of the Scottish land 
Are loved on every foreign strand 
Where stirs a Scottish heart or hand. 

Now, little people, sweet and true, 

I find a lesson here for you. 

Writ in the floweret's bell of blue : 

The patient child whose watchful eye 
Strives after all things pure and high, 
Shall take their image by and by. 
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THE BLESSED DAUGHTER OF 
THE PEOPLE" 

A smile amid dark frowns — a gentle tone amid rude voices. 

SHELLEY. 

^^Tell us about your trip abroad, Aunt Maria/^ 
said Mary Esther. ^^ Did you visit many beautiful 
cities and see wonderful things ? '^ 

^^ Yes, I visited many interesting places/' replied 
Aunt Maria, ^^ and saw wonderful and beautiful 
things. The pleasantest day of my whole trip, I 
think, was spent in the quaint old city of Siena in 
Italy. This was the home of St. Catherine, one of 
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the greatest heroines the world has ever known. 
Shall I tell you about my visit there ? ^^ 

" Fortunately for us we could arrange to be there 
April 30th, the Feast of St. Catherine. Early in the 
morning we started from Florence in our automo- 
bile, and rode over the fertile plaiti which stretches 
from the pine-covered mountains to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

'^ The country was lovely in all its spring fresh- 
ness. All the foliage was new and beautiful, and 
the meadows were covered with a rich carpet of 
green. 

" Out in the fields the farmers were following the 
plows drawn by the large white oxen of Tuscany. 
On the way we passed many little stone houses 
nestling beside groves of lemon or of olive trees, 
while beyond lay the thick woods of oak and walnut. 

" Our road ran through the pleasant valleys and 
over the wooded slopes, and at last it led up to the 
hill on which cluster the walls and towers of the 
city. 

" All the way from Florence we had been talking 
about St. Catherine, of her great love for God and 
her splendid work for Him in the world, how heroic 
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she was, how kind and unselfish. So now before 
we go on into the city, children, let me tell you 
something of her beautiful life. 

'^This pure and holy woman was like a lovely 
flower which seems to be always looking at the sky. 
She thought so often of our dear Lord and she 
prayed to Him so often, that she grew more sweet 
and holy every day. 

" Even when a little girl her life was full of acts 
of devotion. She was always so bright, so happy 
and helpful, that all the neighbors called her by a 
name which means joy. She was a real little sun- 
beam to all who knew her. Every one was the bet- 
ter and the happier for her presence. 

" As Catherine grew older, she wished very much 
to enter the religious order of St. Dominic, but her 
parents were not willing that she should do so. 
They tried in every way to discourage her and to 
dissuade her from her purpose. 

" But she was very gentle and happy all the time 
and bore all these trials with patience, courage and 
cheerfulness. At last her parents did give their 
consent, and she became a Sister of St. Dominic, the 
first young girl who had ever entered the Order. 
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" From that time she gave her life wholly to God 
and to His service. She loved our Lord so much 
that she was always thinking about Him and speak- 
ing to Him in prayer, and because she loved Him so 
much she gave up her life with joy and gladness for 
the good of others. 

'' Long before the matin bell she would leave her 
little brick room to care for the poor and the sick 
and to comfort all those in trouble. To help those 
who needed help, to face cold and hunger and 
fatigue for Christ's sake, to bring comfort to the 
sorrowing, stern warning to the sinner, loving advice 
and encouragement to all — this was the life work of 
sweet St. Catherine, ^The People's Catherine,^ as 
they loved to call her, ^ The Blessed Daughter of the 
People.' 

'^ ^ Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be 
called the children of God.' Catherine was indeed 
a blessed peacemaker. At that time, children, peo- 
ple were sometimes unjust and cruel even as they 
are now. They would often disobey the laws, and 
there was consequently a great deal of trouble in 
some cities. 

"But there was no one so fierce or so wicked that 
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he would not listen to the calm, sweet voice of Cath- 
erine pleading with him to repent of his sins and to 
love his enemies. By her earnest words of warning 
she brought thousands to the Sacrament of Penance 
and helped them to lead better and purer lives. 

^' I have told you that 
St. Catherine was very 
brave, full of heroic cour- 
age in time of danger. 
Yes, she was not afraid 
to reprove kings and 
princes for their sins, 
telling them sternly what 
it was their duty to do 
for the Church and for their country. She would 
stand up boldly for the right against all foes and 
in the face of any danger. Her life shows us 
what a woman of great holiness and zeal can do 
for God and for His Church. 

^' But let us go on now up to the walls through 
the gates into the city. We wished to visit first of 
all the stately old church of St. Dominic, for this 
was St. Catherine's own church. 

"Here long ago our dear saint was robed in the 
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white mantle of purity and the black veil of humility. 
How often had she knelt on these very stones in 
prayer and holy meditation. To-day the church was 
fragrant with flowers. Beautiful white roses and 
lilies of the valley had been brought in loving 
memory of her pure and holy life. 

" Soon we passed out again into the sunshine and 
down the street to the house where St. Catherine 
had lived. They showed us her little room, the bag 
in which she carried alms to the poor, and the lan- 
tern she took at night when she went out to care 
for the sick. 

"I wanted to remain here a long time, but there 
were many other interesting places to visit, espe- 
cially the cathedral, one of the most beautiful 
churches in the world. All too soon the day was 
over, the sun sank in the west, the stars came out 
and lights began to twinkle in the windows. 

" The houses were gay with flags and streamers 
of bunting and bright with torches. Crowds of 
happy people who had come to the festival were 
moving up and down the streets. Soon we heard 
the sound of a band and then the procession came 
in sight. 
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'^ At the head were the cross-bearer and acolytes, 
followed by a long, double line of children all in 
white, first the boys carrying many handsome ban- 
ners and then the girls with wreaths of smilax or 
garlands of flowers on their heads. Next came 

many young girls in white, and 
young men bearing high a 
beautiful silver statue of St. 
Catherine, then finally the 
priests and bishops. 

^^In her life, St. Catherine 
loved all children dearly, and 
now these children delight to 
do her honor. Young and 
old are glad to cherish her memory and each year 
to take part in this grand celebration. 

" It was a happy day for us in the pleasant old 
city, a day long to be remembered. I like to think 
of it, for it brings to my mind the beautiful life of 
this dear saint, this heroic woman. The more we 
know about her, the more we shall all love and 
admire ^The Blessed Daughter of the People, St. 
Catherine of Siena.^'^ 
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CELIA THAXTER 

About ten miles off 
the coast of New 
Hampshire on a little 
island stands a tall 
lighthouse. The light 
burning brightly at 
the top of the house 
shines far out to sea, 
and guides the sailors 
coming near the 
shore. 

Celiacs father kept 
this lighthouse, and 
here little Celia lived. 
It must have been 
very lonely so far away from friends and neighbors. 
I would rather live where there is a large pleasant 
school and where there are more children to play 
with. 

But Celia was a very happy little maid, and 
perfectly contented with her island home. She and 
her brothers used to climb into the broad window- 
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seat and blow round holes in the frost on the 
window-panes. Then they could peep out at the 
bright, fierce windy weather. 

On pleasant days they could go down over the 
steep, rough, granite rocks to the green shore 
below. They liked to watch the great sea, to hear 
its soft, low voices, and to feel the salt spray dash- 
ing into their faces. 

They loved the sky, the clouds and the stars, the 
changing moon, and the streaming Northern Lights. 
The winds were like friends to them. '^ The north 
wind fights me,'^ said little Celia, ^^the west wind 
plays with me, the east wind sighs and is ready to 
weep, and the south wind loves and kisses me.^^ 

As far as the eye could reach, they could see the 
vessels with their sails closely reefed, flying before 
the wind. The children often wandered along the 
lonely beach gathering driftwood which had been 
thrown up by the waves. 

This driftwood, full of dried salt as it is, makes a 
very beautiful fire. The flames are of many colors. 
The children liked to gather it bit by bit, running 
back from the tide which seemed to be playing 
with them. 
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^^ Where does it come from?^^ they wondered. 
^^ Perhaps it has drifted all the way from Cuba or 
from Nova Scotia/' They gathered pieces of oars 
and sticks tangled with seaweed, wondering what 
the history of each might be. 

Slowly the gulls went soaring home by twos 
and threes. The sandpipers flitted across the beach 
looking at the children fearlessly. They did not 
start at their singing or at the little dresses flutter- 
ing in the wind. They knew the children were 
their friends, loyal and true. 

'^ Where will you be to-night, little sandpiper ? ^^ 
thought Celia. " I hope you will have some warm 
shelter while we are sitting by our cosy fire. But 
I am not afraid for you, little bird, even in the 
fiercest storms, for we are all God^s children.^' 

So here, in this quiet pleasant place, little Celia 
spent her childhood. When she grew up, she 
wrote many poems in which she tells us of her 
island home. In the poem of "The Sandpiper ^^ 
we shall read of her walks on the beach. She is 
the one who wrote that pretty poem, "Little 
Gustava,^' and there are others also, which I know 
you will enjoy. 
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ONE LITTLE SANDPIPER AND I 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit. 

One little sandpiper and L 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky ; 

Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds . 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
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Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 

One little sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along, 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong. 

He scans me with a fearless eye ; 
Staunch friends are we, well tried and strong. 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night. 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God's children both. 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
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THE SIEGE OF VIENNA 



In the city of Yienna all was confusion. Men 
and women were going to and fro talking excitedly 
to one another. Little children clinging to their 
mothers^ skirts were crying bitterly. There was 
fear in every face. ^^ The Turks are coming/^ was 
the anxious cry. " They wull attack our city ; they 
will burn our homes; we and our little ones will 
perish.^^ 

"Listen/^ shouted the brave Count Stahlenberg, 
whom the king had left in command. ^^ All you who 
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love your country, listen. The Turks are coming, 
but we will meet them. We will fortify the city. 
We will defend ourselves and our children. ^^ 

Then all set to work with a will to strengthen the 
walls. The bishop, the mayor and the governor 
worked as hard as any laborer. Even the women 
and children helped as much as they could. 

Meantime the Turks came marching steadily on 
toward the capital. They laid waste the country, 
burning the villages and taking the people prison- 
ers. At last they appeared before the city, a great 
multitude of soldiers with camels and baggage 
wagons. They dug mines to blow up the walls. 
They attacked the city fiercely, but the people made 
a long and gallant fight. 

Several times it was necessary to send some mes- 
sage to the army that was marching to their relief. 
A Pole named Kolszicki, living in the city, freely 
offered to go on this dangerous errand. It was a 
brave and noble thing to do, for if he should be dis- 
covered by the Turks, he would immediately be put 
to death. 

Kolszicki disguised himself as • a Turk. He 
strolled carelessly through their camp singing Turk- 
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ish songs and chatting with the soldiers. The gen- 
eral invited him into his tent, treated him to coflfiee, 
listened to more songs, and advised him not to go 
too far and get into the camp of the Christians. 

Kolszicki thanked him and went on through the 
camp, carelessly humming a tune as he went, and 
finally reached the Austrian army in safety. 

But brave and strong as the Viennese were, they 
were at last quite worn out with the long siege. 
Food was scarce, for nothing could be brought into 
the city. There was much sickness, and at one 
time a terrible fire broke out which added to their 
distress. 

The brave Stahlenberg, though wounded himself, 
would not leave his post. The good bishop was 
with the soldiers day and night caring for the sick 
and wounded. Finally in despair they sent up a 
volley of rockets from the tower of St. Stephen's 
cathedral as a signal of distress. 

To their great joy it was answered by cannon 
from the top of a neighboring hill. Help had come 
at last. Their own brave general, the Duke of 
Lorraine, had arrived. And also the gallant John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, had come with a splen- 
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did cavalry to rescue the city, for he had heard of 
its distress. They joined their forces and Sobieski 
took command. 

. This great Catholic king and hero was a man of 
strong faith. He knew that 
he could not defeat the Turks 
except by the help of God, so 
he and his army first devoutly 
heard Mass. 

He then made a patriotic 
address to the soldiers. They 
were not fighting, he said, for 
Vienna alone, but for all Chris- 
tians, not for an earthly king 
but for the King of kings. 
The shouts of the soldiers 
carried the name of Sobieski 
to the Turks. "Alas,^^ said their general, ^^the king 
must be among them.^^ 

Then Sobieski, mounted on his war-horse, dashed 
forward shouting, " Not to us, Lord, not to us, but 
to Thy name give glory.'' The entire army fol- 
lowed and bore down on the Turks so fiercely that 
they fled in confusion. It was a glorious victory. 




ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL. 
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The next morning Sobieski with his army entered 
the city. He was greeted with shouts of joy. The 
people pressed forward to touch his stirrups, to kiss 
his hand, calling him Father and Deliverer. 

Then they all went to St. Stephen^s cathedral and 
solemnly gave thanks to God. 

No wonder the people loved the name of Sobi- 
eski. By his splendid courage and skill this noble 
Christian king had saved the city in its distress. 
He stayed until all the Turks were driven back to 
their own country, and then he returned to Poland, 
followed by the prayers and blessings of a grateful 
people. 



For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty. 
To falter would be sin. 

REV, F, W. FABER. 
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RODOLPH AND HIS KING 

i^'jj^jX^ELL me, Father/' said the child at Ro- 

1^^« II ^ dolph's knee, '' tell me of the king/' 

^ 3 - ^ ^^ There is no king, my child,'' 

' ' ^ * said Rodolph. '^ What you have 

heard are old women's tales. Do not beUeve them, 

for there is no king,"' 

^^ But why, then," queried the child, ^^ do all the 
people praise and call on him; why do the birds 
sing of the king ; and why do the brooks always 
prattle his name, as they dance from the hills to 
the sea?" 

^^Nay," answered Rodolph, "you imagine these 
things; there is no king. Believe me, child, there 
is no king." 

So spake Rodolph ; but scarcely had he uttered 
the words, when the cricket in the chimney corner 
chirped loudly, and his shrill notes seemed to say, 
"The king — ^the king." Rodolph could hardly 
believe his ears. How had the cricket learned to 
chirp these words ? It was beyond understanding. 
But still the cricket chirped, and still his musical 
monotone seemed to say : " The king — the king," 
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until with an angry frown Rodolph strode from his 
house, leaving the child to hear the cricket^s song 
alone. 

But there were other voices to remind Rodolph 
of the king. The sparrows were fluttering under 
the eaves, and they twittered noisily as Rodolph 
strode along. ^^The king, king, king! The king, 
king, king,^' twittered the sparrows, and their little 
tones were full of gladness and praise. 

A thrush sat in the hedge, and she was singing 
her morning song. It was a hymn of praise, — 
how beautiful it was ! ^^ The king — the king — the 
king,^' sang the thrush, and she sang too of his 
goodness, — it was a wondrous song, and it was all 
about the king. 

The doves cooed in the elm trees. ^^ Sing to us ! " 
cried their little ones, stretching out their pretty 
heads from the nests. Then the doves nestled hard 
by and murmured lullabies, and the lullabies were 
of the king who watched and protected even the 
little birds in their nests. 

Rodolph heard these things, and they filled him 
with anger. '^ It is a lie ! ^' muttered Rodolph ; and 
in great petulance he came to the brook. 
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How noisy and romping the brook wasj how 
capricious, how playful, how furtive ! And how he 
called to the willows and prattled to the listening 
grass as he scampered on his way ! But Rodolph 
turned aside, and his face grew darker. He did 
not like the voice of the brook ; for lo ! just as the 
cricket had chirped and the birds had sung, so did 
this brook murmur and prattle and sing ever of the 
king, the king, the king. 

So always after that, wherever Rodolph went he 
heard voices that told him of the king; yes, even in 
their quiet, humble way, the flowers seemed to 
whisper the king's name, and every breeze that 
fanned his brow had a tale to tell of the king and 
his goodness. 

^^But there is no king !^^ cried Rodolph. " They 
all conspire to plague me ! There is no king — • 
there is no king ! ^^ 

Once he stood by the sea and saw a mighty ship 
go sailing by. The waves plashed on the shore and 
told stories to the pebbles and the sands. Rodolph 
heard their thousand vpices, and he heard them 
telling of the king. 

Then a great storm came upon the sea, a tempest 
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such as never before had been seen. The waves 
dashed mountain high and overwhelmed the ship, 
and the giant voices of the winds and waves cried 
of the king, the king ! The sailors strove in agony 
till all seemed lost. Then, when they could do no 
more, they stretched out their hands and called 
upon the king to save them, — the king, the king, 
the king ! 

Rodolph saw the tempest subside. The angry 
winds were lulled, and the mountain waves sank 
into sleep, and the ship came safely into port. 
Then the sailors sang a hymn of praise, and the 
hymn was of the king and to the king. 

" But there is no king ! '^ cried Rodolph. " It is 
a lie ; there is no king ! ^^ 

Yet everywhere he went he heard always of the 
king ; the king's name and the king's praises were 
on every tongue ; aye, and the things that had no 
voices seemed to wear the king's name written upon 
them, until Rodolph neither saw nor heard anything 
that did not mind him of the king. 

Then in great anger Rodolph said : " I will go to 
the mountain tops ; there I shall find no birds, nor 
trees, nor brooks, nor flowers to prate of a monarch 
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no one has ever seen. There shall there be no sea 
to vex me with its murmurings, nor any human 
voice to displease me with its superstitions/^ 

So Rodolph went to the mountains, and he scaled 
the loftiest pinnacle, hoping that there at last he 
might hear no more of that king whom none had 
ever seen. And as he stood upon the pinnacle, 
what a mighty panorama was spread before him, 
and what a mighty anthem swelled upon his ears ! 

The peopled plains with their songs and murmur- 
ings lay far below; on every side the mountain 
peaks loomed up in snowy grandeur ; and overhead 
he saw the sky, blue, cold, and cloudless, from hori- 
zon to horizon. 

What voice was that which spoke in Rodolph^s 
bosom then as Rodolph's eyes beheld this revela- 
tion ? ^' There is a king ! ^^ said the voice. ^^ The 
king lives, and this is his abiding-place ! ^^ 

And how did Rodolph^s heart stand still when he 
felt Silence proclaim the king, — ^not in tones of 
thunder, as the tempest had proclaimed him, nor in 
the singing voices of the birds and brooks, but so 
swiftly, so surely, so grandly, that Rodolph's soul 
was filled with awe. 
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Then Rodolph cried : ^^ There is a king, and I ac- 
knowledge him ! Henceforth my voice shall swell 
the songs of all in earth and air and sea that know 
and praise his name ! ^' 

So Rodolph went to his home. He heard the 
crickets singing of the king, yes, and the sparrows 
under the eaves, the thrush in the hedge, the doves 
in the elms and the brook, too, all singing of the 
king. And Rodolph's heart was gladdened by their 
music, and all the earth and the things of the earth 
seemed more beautiful to Rodolph now that he 
believed in the king; and to the song all Nature 
sang Rodolph's voice and Rodolph's heart made 
harmonious response. 

^^ There is a king, my child,^' said Rodolph to his 
little one. ^^ Together let us sing to him, for he is 
our king and his goodness abideth forever.^' 

EUGENE FIELD. 
From " A Little Book ofPrqfitabU Tales'^''; copyright^ 1889, by CJiarUf Scrilmsr's Sons. 



How great are Thy worlcSy O Lord ! Thoxi hast made all 
things in wisdom : the earth isfUed with Thy riches. 

Let aU Thy worhsy O Lord, praise Thee; and let Thy 
saints bless Thee. 

They shall speaTc of the glory of Thy hingdom and shall 
tell of Thy power. 
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PSALM 23 

^T^HE eartn is tne YtorXs and tne (ulneM tkereof ; 

Tke -world and all tney tkat d-well tkerein. 
For ke katk founded it upon tke seas. 
And katk prepared it upon tke rivers. 
"Wko skall ascend into tke mountain of tke Lord, 
Or -wko skall stand in kis koly place? 
Tke innocent in kands, and clean oi keart, 
AAHio katk not taken kis soul in vain 
Nor sivom deceitfully to kis neigkkor. 
He skall receive a blessing from tke Lord, 
And mercy from God kis Savior. 
Tkis is tke generation of tkem tkat seek Him, 
Of tkem tkat seek tke face of tke God of Jacob. 
Lift up your gates, O ye princes. 
And ke ye ufted up, ye eternal gates. 
And tke King of glory skall enter in. 
"Wko is tkis King of glory? 
Tke Lord -wko is strong and migkty, 
Tke Lord migkty in kattle. 
Lift up your gates, O ye princes. 
And ke ye Kfted up, O eternal gates ; 
And tke King of glory skall enter in. 
"Wko is tkis King of glory ? 
Tke Lord of kosts. 
He is tke King of glory. 
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PHONOGRAMS USED IN PHONETIC WORDS IN THE 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD BOOKS 

Note. For the convenience of teachers who wish to use the word 
lists for daily practice, these phonograms are arranged for review in the 
order of the Manual of Instruction of the Rational Method in Reading. 

f, m, s, ing, ight, a, e, o, ings, ights, n, 1, r, s, I, y, 
k, t, er, ers, 6, ck, p, pi, pr, tr, e, cl, cr. 

a, ic, ick, ip, im, is, w, ank, e, est, less, ness, d, 
d, ed, g, ii, un, sh, ish, v, 1, y, ly, eh, dr, b, bl, br, 
a, e, i, 0, u {obscure vowels), th, th, n, g, gl, gr, g, j, 
% 6, h, wh, ou, ow, o, u, ew, o, u, ful. 

a, a, ar, 6r, ear, Ir, 5r, iir, 6, oi, oy, u, e"w, ure, fir, 
air, gar, gir, x, ex, ex, q, qu, z, y, i, a, e, !f, ph, gh, (51, 
(56, §1, Sfe, ti. 



